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Translating the American Economic System 


* By C. C. CARR 


AN AN INDUSTRIAL COMPANY, or an 

association representing a particular 
industry, give a practical interpretation 
of the American system to the people in 
that company or industrial group? Can 
this effectively be done only by translat- 
ing these concepts into realities germane 
to the industrial group, or will it suffice 
to dramatize the broad general truths 
which make America a haven of liberty 
and of good living? 

These questions immediately pose a 
problem confronting a good many pub- 
lic relations men today. They bring into 
possible conflict the issue of whether to 
rely on so-called “canned” copy now 
emanating from many sources, or to use 


a certain amount of “gray matter” to 


present these mental images on a back- 
drop of the particular industry which 
is closely tied to the life of the indi- 
vidual addressed. While this article will 
argue for the more direct interpretation, 
there need be no genuine conflict if both 
methods are recognized for what they 
can accomplish. 


* Mr. Carr, a former newspaper publisher, has 
been Director of Public Relations for the Alumi- 
num Company of America for the past 15 years. 
As of June 1, 1949, he is retiring from this posi- 
tion to become a Public Relations Consultant for 
Alcoa and one or two other selected clients. 


The most effective work toward a bet- 
ter understanding and appreciation of 
our American system is being done by 
individual companies or groups repre- 
senting some industry. There are many 
examples, some of which will be men- 
tioned here. In most cases, this job is 
being done by well-organized and well- 
equipped public relations people, who 
deal in the field of communications for 
a particular company or a client. On the 
other hand, there are worthwhile mass 
efforts that furnish not only “canned” 
material, but also basic source data. 
This material, in both forms, is of value 
to those who do not have the equipment 
to produce their own. It is, likewise, of 
genuine worth as source material to 
those who like to do their own image- 
making in order to appeal more directly 
to a special industrial group. 

Early in April, Crawford H. Greene- 
walt, President of duPont, made a talk 
to duPont employees and business lead- 
ers in Buffalo on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of cellophane. 
Citing the cellophane industry as rep- 
resentative of American business enter- 
prise during the last quarter century, 
Mr. Greenewalt said, — 

“In terms of purchasing power, the 
industrial employee today needs to 
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work, on the average, a little over half 
as long as in 1924 to buy the same 
amount of goods . . . We have made 
our progress only because we have 
been willing, individually and collec- 
tively, to invest more and more money 
in providing the tools of production. 
Since 1924, the investment of Ameri- 
can industry has nearly doubled. 
“But, back of that willingness to 
save, to invest, to risk those savings 
in industrial ventures, is the hope of 
profit. Remove that profit motive and 
we destroy all hope of future pros- 
perity . . . These changes have not 
come about by redistributing the 
wealth that existed in 1924 or as a 
result of the application of the foolish 
theory that we must take from those 
who have to support those who have 
not. These great benefits have been 
gained only because we have learned, 
since 1924, to produce more goods. 
That increased production has re- 
sulted in lower costs, wider distribu- 
tion, and higher real wages for the 
employees of American industry.” 


Better Understanding 
Knowing the efficient public relations 
staff at duPont, I have no doubt that 
these and other remarks made by Mr. 
Greenewalt on the same occasion will 
be processed through various channels 
of communication. The end result will 
be that employees of the great duPont 
organization will have a better under- 
standing of our economic system and 
its effects upon their daily lives. It will 
have been translated to them in terms 
of the amazing twenty-five year history 
of cellophane. 

The American Meat Institute is start- 
ing a long-term public relations adver- 
tising program to improve the esprit and 
understanding of more than six million 
people in the industry, ranging from 
livestock farmers to commission men 


and transportation people. The general 
public will also be reached to acquaint 
it with the advantages the industry pro. 
vides the consumer, compared to what 
he would probably get if there were no 
integrated packing industry. While the 
economics of the meat industry will be 
made clear, the fundamentals of the 
American economic system will also be 
elucidated in terms of the readers’ own 
or personal interests. With two fine pub. 
lic relations firms as consultants, and 
with a veteran public relations man like 
Norman Draper on the job, this pro. 
gram should prove to be an outstanding 
example of how an association can do 
this Americanization job. 


First Forum 
In late February and early March, the 


first of a series of meetings called the. 
“Freedom Forums” was held at Harding 
College, Searcy, Arkansas. Over 100 im. | 


portant people from American industry 
journeyed to this small town to sit 
through long sessions of indoctrination 
in the fundamentals of our economic 
system and to discuss the most effective 
channels of communication needed to 
give an understanding of America to 
those who are confused or apathetic. 
These men went home determined to in- 
terpret the system in understandable 
terms to both management and labor. 
It was a great day for the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Association of National 
Advertisers and the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. This group 
of earnest men, who have spent the past 
two years as the steering committee of 
this movement for a better understand- 
ing of the American system, were 
thrilled with the potentialities of the 
first Forum. Others are to follow. 
Case histories of what is being done 
to interpret these concepts might well 
occupy more space than can be allotted 
to this article. Since I know most about 
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what is being done in the company with 
which I am associated, I will mention 
some of the ways in which Aluminum 
Company of America is trying to bring 
these concepts within the purview of the 
special groups most interested in us. 
The most important of these groups is 
made up of our own fellow workers. 


Introduced Theme 

Nearly two years ago, we, in the pub- 
lic relations department of Alcoa, dedi- 
cated ourselves to the promotion of the 
principles of the American system as it 
seemed to find exemplification in our 
own company. We found that this theme 
could be introduced into our regular 
operations in many ways. A new techni- 
color motion picture stressed it by indi- 
rection, without detracting from the cen- 
tral research theme of the script. Our 
Conference Plan for Management, which 
is especially directed to the foreman 
level, carried an educational message 
called “The Big Idea”, which empha- 
sized what a free America really means 
to an Alcoa family member. At a recent 
open house ceremony at one of our 
plants, a booklet, given to each em- 
ployee and visitor from his family, car- 

ried in its foreword this message: 
“What has made this land of ours 
so fortunate, so successful? The an- 
swer, in great part, is in the American 
opportunity system. It is our freedom 
to work in a field of our own choice, 
for our own best interests, and those 
of society. It is our freedom to invest 
our earnings, to start and to build a 
business, to earn a profit, or to go 
broke. It is freedom from excessive 
government regulation, from the coer- 
cion of any group, public or private. 
It is our freedom to enter any market, 
any competition, limited only by the 
basic laws and rules of honesty and 
ethics. It is an aggressive system and 
one which gets results!” 
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In a document we call our “Annual 
Report for Jobholders”, which explains 
the distribution of the income dollar for 
1948, our President, Mr. Hunt, has a 
brief foreword in which he quotes a re- 
cent remark by General Eisenhower. 
This remark went as follows: 

“In spite of the gripes that are al- 
ways bound to be heard, the vast ma- 
jority of our 140 million people are 
fully aware that we have the best gol- 
darned standard of living and way of 
life in the world.” 

Mr. Hunt finishes his foreword with 
these two sentences — 

“As citizens, our individual opportun- 
ities depend upon the strength of our 
nation. As job-holders, our individual 
opportunities depend upon the strength 
of our company.” 

This report including Mr. Hunt’s fore- 
word, goes to all Alcoa employees. 


In Advertising 

In a current series of four-color adver- 
tisements in the Saturday Evening Post. 
we have sought to capture the spirit of 
the growth of one business concern un- 
der the American system by reproducing 
scenes from a documentary motion pic- 
ture “Unfinished Rainbows”, which was 
produced by Alcoa and has been seen 
by more than twenty-three million peo- 
ple. In the copy there also appears the 
underlying theme of this American eco- 
nomic formula, the heritage of a free 
people. 

These are only a few of the ways we 
have used to approach the problem. 
Perhaps they all seem like casual at- 
tacks and of dubious value because they 
are not the major element in our various 
chores of communication. To us, this 
seems the better way. We have not done 
any preaching. We have simply tried to 
absorb the spirit of America ourselves 
and to interpret it whenever we could in 


the doing of our regular job as the peo- 
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ple who are held responsible for Alcoa’s 
public relations. 
Basic Principles 
All of us in the public relations de- 
partment at Alcoa are thoroughly famil- 
iar with the basic principles upon which 
our system rests. We know them by 
heart as we would a catechism. Here 
they are as we have adapted them from 
study made by the Joint Committee of 
the ANA and the AAAA. 
“(1) Private property, — the right of 
the individual to own and control his 
goods and his own efforts, to keep the 
fruits of his own labor and to pick the 
occupation of his choice; 
(2) A free market, the most demo- 
cratic institution ever devised by man 
—whereby all the people decide every 
day what goods and services are to be 
produced and in what quantities, mak- 
ing their decisions by establishing the 
prices they are willing to pay; 
(3) Competition, a guarantee of prog- 
gress — which constantly forces the 
seller to keep improving the goods 
and services he offers or be replaced 
by another seller who does a better 
job; 
(4) Profit and wage incentives,—the 
reward to those who produce the 
goods and services people most want; 
(5) Government regulation but not 
government control — an authority 
which referees the game but does not 
play in it, enforces the rules but does 
not direct the play.” 
We sometimes refer to this part of our 


job as “climate promotion” — improv. 
ing and making understandable an eco. 
nomic climate in which we live and do 
business. We think it needs to be done, 
not because the big package known as 
“all-out Communism” will be offered to 
the American people at any time soon, 
but because the need to be informed and 
alert is more necessary than ever. In. 
stead of the big package, numerous lit. 
tle packages, neatly wrapped and attrac. 
tively labelled, are constantly being of- 
fered on the market to appeal to the un. 
suspecting or the uninformed. The share. 
the-wealth theme might be one of these 
labels. Another could be rigid peacetime 
controls of prices. Still others might he 
invidious attacks on our free market, on 
private property rights, or upon the ba- 
sic principles of competition. 


Study and Zeal 

Public relations men who believe that 
this task can best be implemented by in. 
terpreting America in terms of the spe- 
cial audiences addressed, have a difficult 
chore cut out for them. It will need much 
greater effort than if they simply accept 
material already prepared. To do this 
job on a specialized basis requires a 
thorough study of the advantages of our 
system and a zeal amounting almost toa 
religion. Above all, it necessitates a real- 
ization of the importance of doing this 
now, when so many forces from without 
and from within are dedicated to the 
cause of destroying our so-called “capi- 
talistic system” and all for which it 
stands. 


“It is not my purpose to preach a sermon here, but this is the public 


relations era in business simply because management has become a 


public trust.” 


—John Orr Young in Printers’ Ink, May 6, 1949. 
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I’ YOU ARE LOCATED on an upper floor 
of Rockefeller Center, unless you have 
very long arms, it is difficult to keep 
your finger on the pulse of the man in 
the street. But the higher up you are, 
the longer the elevator ride, and you can 
rub elbows with fellow passengers. For 
instance, coming back from luncheon a 
few days before election last fall, I over- 
heard an attractive stenographer excit- 
edly reporting to her friend that she had 
just seen her first television broadcast, 
so marvelous and clear. It was a political 
broadcast showing one of the candidates 
making a campaign speech, “I think it 
was Truman,” she said. “Or maybe it 
was Dewey, or Warren — is Warren a 
goodlooking fellow?” 

In the same elevator earlier in the 
campaign, I had heard an intelligent ap- 
pearing woman, who I knew occupied a 
a responsible position in an adjacent of- 
fice, say that she had decided to vote for 
Truman. The reason she gave was that if 
Truman lived next door to you, she 
thought he would make a good neigh- 
bor. 


Leaving the office late one day recent- 
ly I found myself a lone passenger in 
the elevator. The operator, a stolid and 
reserved man in his late fifties, was low- 
ering the adjustable seat so he could sit 
down. I remarked that he must be tired. 
“Fatigue is a bourgeois element,” he 
) said. “Communists never get tired. Just 
us bourgeoisie.” 

Pondering this one as I reached the 
street, I speculated as to whether the 


men and women I met there were very 
different from those in the elevator. The 
attractive young lady obviously lives in 
a tactile world, unaware of most things 
that do not virtually touch her. The in- 


THE SOVEREIGN PEOPLE 


By MARTIN DODGE 
Dodge & Mugridge 


telligent appearing woman, overwhelmed 
by awesome political and economic is- 
sues, no longer tries to figure things out 
for herself but throws in her lot with 
human values that she is sure she can 
understand. The elevator operator, whose 
work requires little brainpower — due 
to the brains previously put into the car 
by engineers to make it automatic — 
has time, like Emerson’s “thoughtful 
drone,” to ruminate. 

When Emerson went on to observe, 
“Workers are too busy to think,” he 
might have been right about bees and 
he might have been right about the in- 
dustrial workers of his day, but he didn’t 
know about the modern worker. The 
modern industrial worker, like the ele- 
vator operator, may be busy but he 
doesn’t need to think much about what 
he is doing. He can use his head for 
trying to think why he is doing it; or 
how long he must do it; or how much 
he will get for doing it. In fact, until the 
time arrives when work processes are 
revolutionized by reestablishing creative 
application at the point of production, 
he will have abundant leeway for non- 
occupational brainwork. This condition 
must be a matter of critical interest to 
labor relations and public relations. 

If there were such a thing as an en- 
tirely typical worker, it would be useful 
to undertake a laboratory experiment to 
analyze and evaluate the kind of mental 
turnover he experiences and that there- 
fore characterizes that of half of our pop- 
ulation who are wage earners or belong 
to wage-earner families. As an alterna- 
tive — bearing in mind that at best the 
results are not complete — material is 
available from which to synthesize a 
representative worker. He belongs nei- 
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ther to the right nor the left, but his 
habits and thoughts are fairly ubiqui- 
tous, and his importance cannot be over- 
estimated for what he thinks and does 
often shape the affairs of the nation. He 
makes up a large part of America. He 
is not the common man, for there is 
none, but the Composite Man. Perhaps 
the best way to understand him is to let 
him tell his story in his own words: 

“Ladies and gentlemen. They say I’m 
an assembled model, but that doesn’t 
make me any less real. I’m for free 
speech but I’m not much at speech- 
making. I am sorry to say that I didn’t 
go to college. I know a lot about tools 
but am not very well trained in the tools 
of the intellect. I did go to school, but I 
didn’t get beyond the eighth grade. I am 
in fact one of 44 million Americans 
twenty-five years of age and over who 
didn’t get beyond the eighth grade. I am 
not very erudite, not erudite enough to 
use that word. 

“T have a couple of kids, drive a pre- 
war Chevrolet, and have a mortgage on 
the house. My net worth — that’s some- 
thing the insurance man told me about 
when he was trying to explain cash sur- 
render value — is about seven thousand 
dollars, counting the furniture. I am try- 
ing to pay off the mortgage, get my chil- 
dren educated better than I was and 
have a little fun on the side. 

“I'd like to get promoted but there’s 
this about being a worker, you've got 
lots of company. Your crowd is the big- 
gest of any. In a democracy, numbers 
count. Now that we’re mostly organized, 
we can at least make a noise about 
things. 

“I am told that the whole time I have 
been living through since I grew up has 
been abnormal — getting into the de- 
pression, trying to get out of it, FDR 
and the newfangled things at Washing- 


ton, the CIO, the war, inflation, and now. 


I wonder if the world is ever ‘normal.’ 


Most of the time since I went to work 
things have been every which-way. 

“T hear a lot about Isms but haven’ 
been taken in much by this talk. I am 
an American. I was born here, I like jt 
here, and although I don’t know much 
about this thing they call free enterprise 
I guess there’s something to it. I don’t 
see any of the people who criticize it try. ' 
ing to rush out to other parts of the 
world where Communism and_ such 
things are practiced. 

“I wonder about the boss. It must be 
pretty soft sitting up there in the front 
office, scheming things out. I don’t know | 
how much employers can be trusted, 
Somehow they seem to make a lot of 
money. My boss has a big car and | 
read where some of these fellows get a 
hundred thousand dollars a year. | 
could use some of that jack. 

“Sure, I’m a union member. You've 
got to be a union man nowadays. Unions 
are a good thing but they can get too 
big, too. I don’t like strikes. I think 
there are times when the only thing a 
fellow can do is to strike but when | 
read about all the time and money that 
are lost in strikes, I don’t get it. 

“When I took this job, I was given a / 
number. I was told where to find my 
locker and where to punch the time 
clock and was given something they call 
a handbook that looks awfully dull. | 
was told that my job is important and 
I had to do it right but I wasn’t told + 
anything about what this thing is used 
for that I make or anything about the 
company’s business or where it’s going | 
or whether I’m going along. 

“When I went down to union head. | 
quarters to sign up they told me how , 
much the dues are and when and where | 
I have to pay them and then they gave 
me a number, too. I don’t have much 
more to say about how the union is run 
than I do about how the company is 
run. Maybe it’s partly my own fault, as 
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I'd rather go to a ball game any day 
than to a union meeting. 

“I listen to the radio a good deal, go 
to the movie, read the local paper, es- 
pecially the headlines and sports page 
and I like to follow Joe Palooka. 

“I also get a labor paper, once in a 
while a couple of them, and I read them 
pretty thorough. What they tell me most- 
ly is that the big bosses are all wet, grab 
most of the dough and leave us fellows 
with peanuts. They tell me the bosses 
take 20 or 30 cents profit, sometimes even 
50 or 60 cents, out of every dollar of 
sales. (No one has ever told me that for 
all industry it’s only 4c.) With their big 
salaries they get much more of the take 
than we fellows do. (No one has ever 
told me that of the total wages and sala- 
ries paid by American industry, wages 
amount to 87%, salaries only 13%.) 

“Of course, I pick up some juicy bits 
at the corner when I stop on my way 
home for a beer. I am one of those who 
help spend the 8 billion dollars that 
Americans drink up every year. They 
tell me that’s three times as much as 
goes into education. 

“This Taft-Hartley business has me 
dizzy. They call it a slave labor law but 
I don’t seem to notice the difference. I 
suppose where there’s so much smoke, 
there must be some fire. I’ll go along 
with the union on this one, though I 
don’t know exactly why. I’m working 
steady with good pay and that’s the main 
thing. Of course I don’t think the gov- 
ernment ought to be telling the union 
what it can put in its labor paper or 
how it should spend its money, whether 
for politics or not, but I do think it’s a 
good thing for the union to be made to 
send in its financial report. I don’t have 
time to watch those boys. And I don’t 
think that John Lewis or anybody ought 
to have the right to paralyze the whole 
country with a strike. Siuff like that just 
causes a lot of suffering and gives un- 
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ionism a black eye. No boss should have 
any such power either. 

“I see a lot in the papers about civil 
rights and so on. That’s a roundabout 
way of talking about the racial problem. 
Personally I don’t have any prejudice 
but I guess some people do. I looked 
up in the Almanac about Jews and found 
that there are about five million in this 
country, but nearly half of them are in 
one place, New York City. My eighth 
grade education is enough for me to 
figure out that outside of New York 
they amount to only one and a fraction 
per cent of the population. I don’t savvy 
why so much talk about so few people. 
Most of them that I know get along fine. 

“T hear a lot of talk about lynching, 
or about anti-lynching. I’m against hang- 
ing people up to a tree, no matter what 
color they are, but as near as I can find 
out, it only happens about once a year 
More people than that get killed every 
day by machines in factories. I don’t 
want to be one of them so I wish some 
of these reformers, who get so heated 
up about lynching that almost never 
happens, would try to make my job 
safer. And then they might think some 
about making it safe for my kids to go 
back and forth to school. Dozens of 
school kids get run over by automobiles 
every year. If Truman comes out for 
safety, maybe I'll vote for him again. 

“One night I was down at the union 
hall and saw a movie that one of the 
big unions got up. It is mostly about the 
big monopolies and how they are run- 
ning the country and how it’s getting 
worse. But it also shows about a refrig- 
erator and what it costs to make. The 
cost of wages is only a little part of 
what they get for it when they sell it. I 
don’t know what it is in my company 
but I guess if they doubled my wages it 
wouldn’t need to make such a difference 
in what the boss charges for the stuff. 
The margin must be terrific. (No one 
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has ever pointed out to me that if you 
look at the whole operation — digging 
the ore and making the steel and ship- 
ping the stuff and paying the clerks’ 
and the salesmen’s wages and warehous- 
ing and engineering and research — 
then it’s almost nothing but wages. That 
hasn’t been explained to me.) 

“A guy down at the shop showed me 
a little booklet he got from the union. 
It’s based on one of these movie shorts 
that the CIO put out about raising 
wages, not prices. What caught my eye, 
though, was this guy Hank it tells about 
who has a smart wife, Peggy. Hank 
shows his buddies how Peggy does up 
his lunch in the funny papers. Good for 
digestion, she says, for Hank to read the 
funnies while he has his lunch. Hank 
says she’s very saving. Uses up all the 
newspapers for some good purpose. 
Funnies to wrap the lunch, classified sec- 
tion for shelf paper and the society page 
to do up the garbage. (That’s a good 
one about the garbage, though it’s hit- 
ting a little below the belt.) 

“They tell me that Americans are 
better educated and better read than 
people in other lands, but I saw in the 
paper the other day that all of us put 
together spend on the average less than 
one dollar a year for books. My kids 
spend a lot more than that for comics 
— they’re pretty interesting, too — and 
that’s only of course a fraction of what 
we spend to go to the movies. I like to 
bowl and I suppose I could buy a small 
library on what I spend each year on 
bowling. 

“T read where about 20% of all the 
people who live in this country are just 
naturally dumb—morons, I think they’re 
called; and another 20% are ignorant 


and they don’t even want to get over it, 
About 40% of us, it says, are also ig. 
norant, but we are at least willing to 
learn. That leaves 20% who know some. 
thing already. 

“T guess I belong to the 40%. There's 
plenty that I don’t know. And you may 
think that some of the ideas I do have 
are pretty screwy. If anyone has any 
better ones I'll listen. But they’ve got to 
talk turkey and they’ve got to come 
clean. I may not be very smart with 
books but I can smell hooey as, far as | 
can see it. The good Book says, and 
that’s one book, believe it or not, that | 
dip into now and then, it says, ‘If I know 
not the meaning of the word, I shall be 
unto him that speaketh a barbarian, and 
he that speaketh shall be a barbarian 
unto me.’ Well, if you can keep people 
from acting like barbarians by just 
speaking out plain and honest, I think 
we ought to do it.” 

Maybe, in that last sentence, Mr. Com. 
posite was thinking about public rela- 
tions people. If he has heard of them, he 
probably considers they are a little on 
the slick side, plush purveyors of some- 
thing not quite plain and honest. He 
would not join forensic battle with them, 
but take refuge in his own sincerity and 
be comforted by sovereignty of numbers. 

Multiply him by millions and you 
have the segment of America — along 
with the attractive, if uninformed, steno- 
grapher, the thoughtful appearing wo- 
man and the philosophical elevator 
operator — that elect Presidents, do 
most of the nation’s work and indeed 
largely constitute our social structure. 
They are the sovereign people. It is 
imperative that they know the meaning 
of the word. 


Martin Dodge is not new to Journal readers who will recall his 
previous articles of November 1945, December 1946 and September 
1947. He is a partner of Dodge and Mugridge of New York City 
and publisher of the D-M Digest. 
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SEND EXECUTIVES BACK TO COLLEGE 


A Public Relations Program that Should Pay 
Extra Dividends to Big Business 


By G. W. FREEMAN 


He Link got me into this. He sug- 
gested to Virgil Rankin that I 
should write an article telling what I 
think American business ought to do to 
help American colleges. So it is no less 
than fair to quote some of the things 
Dr. Link has found out which justify my 
thesis. 

As I see it, there are plenty of reasons 
why business, and especially Big Busi- 
ness, should send its Top Brass back to 
college. Such a policy, I believe, ought 
to pay handsome dividends all ’round— 
to business, to the colleges, and to the 
men themselves. 

Let’s look, for a moment, at some of 
Dr. Link’s surveys and studies. And let’s 


G. WILLARD FREEMAN, D.B.S., has been 
a copy-contact executive of Marschalk 
and Pratt Company, New York advertis- 
ing agency for 19 years. During sixteen 
years’ continuous service with the 
agency he worked on such accounts as 
National Lead and International Nickel. 
For ten of those years he was responsible 
for creative work on the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey’s ESSO RE- 
PORTER which won the Annual Advertis- 
ing Award in 1938, “for excellence of 
public relations commercials.” 

In 1946 he was granted a leave of ab- 
sence to go to Florida for the winter 
months because of his health. 

While there he was offered an oppor- 
tunity to teach college classes in public 
relations and advertising. 

During the term just ended at Rollins 
College, where he teaches, his classes 
were among the largest in the college. 
Each summer, from April to November, he 
serves in the agency as a roving back, 
working on various accounts. He will 
leave next fall for another term at Rol- 
lins. Teaching there, he says, is his full- 
time winter business. 
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also look at some of the facts that Elmo 
Roper has dug up. 

Both these men serve large corpora- 
tions that are clients of our agency. Both 
have reported time after time that while 
members of the C.I.0. and the A.F.L. 
may hold pretty low opinions of Ameri- 
can business, that estimate seems almost 
like enthusiastic praise when compared 
to the opinions held by college teachers 
and their students. 

You of course have seen too many 
Roper Surveys and Link Barometers to 
be surprised. When industry hums, when 
pay envelopes bulge and dividends 
swell, Big Business stands ace high. Bus- 
iness leaders top labor bosses, govern- 
ment officials and even parsons and 
preachers in the good opinion of the 
American people in general. You find, 
as you know so well, that this good 
opinion is held — in varying percen- 
tages — by housewives, farmers, small 
business men, physicians, lawyers and 
even by wage earners who are members 
of labor unions. But among college pro- 
fessors and college students, Big Busi- 
ness is praised by faint damns. 

A few days ago I was talking to the 
personnel director of a large petroleum 
company. He spoke of the attitude of 
recruits from college graduating classes. 

“Anxious as they are to get jobs,” he 
said, “many of them feel that ‘going 
into business’ is something to be 
ashamed of. It usually takes about two 
years for the virus to work out of their 
systems. I confess I felt a little the same 
way when I first got out of college.” 
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Do a little looking back yourself, and 
talk to young men, fresh from the 
campus. You'll find them filled with 
youthful idealism. 

They are all for Utopia, no matter 
how it’s labeled, although it’s not often 
they give thought as to who will be 
called on to foot the bill. Sometimes I 
wonder, remembering myself at that 
age, how much of this is unadulterated 
idealism. Some of it, surely. But isn’t 
there often a leaven of reluctance to get 
in there and fight for a weekly pay en- 
velope? Many a lad foresees a long 
stretch of uninspiring routine and hard 
work, what he calls “putting his neck in 
a noose.” This is a lot clearer to him 
than the lift he will get from developing 
new skills or doing a job well. 

But to return to the college, and the 
ideas widely current there about twen- 
tieth century capitalism. Today’s low 
opinion is not new. It is embalmed in 
almost every textbook on economics and 
tied in the mummy wrappings of many 
a social science lecture notebook. Pro- 
fessors and students are a public that is 
not readily reached. It is one scarcely 
touched by most of the media used by 
trained public relations men. It’s a pub- 
lic that is powerful, not as an atom bomb 
is powerful, but as Oak Ridge and Han- 
ford are powerful. 


They Create Public Opinion 

For these men create potent public 
opinion — about business, business me- 
thods and business men. How can busi- 
ness leaders reach the academic world 
and set before it a clear picture of en- 
lightened present day business. Any 
public relations man knows that there 
are still “blighted areas” in industry—far 
too many of them. And that for the good 
of capitalistic enterprise they sorely 
need to be cleaned out. These are the 
horrible examples that many academics 
hold up to their classes as representa- 


tive of all business. But who is there to 
counter this line with the suggestion that 
such laggard industries are not neces. 
sarily numerous or typical? Should not 
students also be encouraged to study ex. 
amples of corporations that have made 
marked advances in social conscious. 
ness, in thinking and acting in the pub. 
lic interest? 


Gifts Not Enough 

Before we weigh what business, and 
especially Big Business, might do, let’s 
first see what it has done to try to meet 
the situation. 

Business men, as individuals, and a 
few large corporations have given gifts, 
often lavish gifts of cash, to colleges 
and universities. They have built dorni- 
tories and laboratories and stadiums, 
They have established scholarship funds, 
endowed chairs and set up research fel. 
lowships. 

A few companies have provided for 
vacation employment during the sum. 
mer, so that selected college professors 
can find out at first hand how business 
enterprise operates. To many a recipi- 
ent of such offers, the pay has seemed 
fantastically high. “What are they try- 
ing to do, buy me?” some of the candi- 
dates have asked. This is somewhat be- 
wildering to executives, who, believing 
that a Doctor’s degree indicates more 
than mediocre ability, consider that it 
should be paid for commensurately. 

Have these gifts and grants and dona- 
tions brought about any change in aca- 
demic opinion? None that the profes- 


sional research organizations have been | 


able to measure with any great degree 
of assurance. 

But business can, and I believe should, 
give something that the colleges need 
more than they need money. Let cor- 
porations send them men — let them 
provide well qualified executives to serve 
as teachers. 
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This has worked well in one small 
college with which I am acquainted. On 
its faculty are a former banker, an ex- 
personnel man and a retired corpora- 
tion lawyer. Each teaches his specialty. 
And because each man is above all a 
teacher, these courses are popular and 
crowded. 


Academic Attitude 

What a wholesome thing it would be 
if more college faculties could have a 
fair share of men like this. But on cam- 
pus after campus there are no repre- 
sentatives of business at all. The general 
academic attitude seems to be that busi- 
ness experience should be useful only in 
the administrative office. 

Of course there’s no objection to bus- 
iness ability provided it’s confined to 
the treasurer’s office and the board of 
trustees. That’s where the money comes 
from. 

But the old saying, “Money talks,” 
has no currency under the elms. There, 
dollars are dumb. They can’t speak up 
and tell who gave them. They never say 
a good word for their donors. They 
never interrupt with a vulgar, “and now 
a word from our sponsor.” 

How then can inarticulate money 
compete with a brilliant campus critic 
of American industry? What chance in- 
deed when the critic is a spectacular 
teacher whose brilliant mind, sparkling 
lectures and caustic wit bring students 
crowding into his classes? 

Fortunately there is sound academic 
tradition that on the campus all sides of 
every subject should be given a chance 
to be heard. Whose fault is it that the 
case for free enterprise and venture 
capitalism has not been presented in so 
many of the colleges of the country? 
Has Big Business made an adequate at- 
tempt to tell its story? 

Surely “academic freedom” provides 
access to young minds, and offers an op- 
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portunity to representatives of success- 
ful enterprise to gain a hearing. 

Let Business offer to provide teachers 
from among its own ranks, men who by 
the force of their personalities and the 
warmth of their natures will offset any 
shallow sophistries from the critics of 
business. Here is a job for the public 
relations officer. He must make sure that 
no one is sent from his own company 
who is in any way lacking in forthright- 
ness of character or whose ideals might 
cause a single raised eyebrow. Moreover, 
the only men who should be considered 
for the job are those whose interest in 
people, especially young people, is so 
genuine, spontaneous and cordial that it 
is felt instinctively. 

Do you imagine that the colleges will 
decline the offer of such a man? 

I can hear you say, “And you think 
the company should pay his salary?” I 
can also hear some few academics quite 
as heatedly ask, “Are you trying to plant 
a propagandist here?” 

The answer to the first question is 
that if your man is of sufficiently high 
calibre to represent Business, no college 
can afford to pay him what he has been 
earning. With college salaries ranging 
on average from $1,800 to around 
$6,000 a year, it is no wonder more 
than 300,000 teachers have left the 
schools and colleges to earn more 
money. 


Executive-Teacher 

No wonder the colleges need men. So 
when a corporation offers to provide a 
five-figure executive, salary paid, it’s a 
gift doubly welcome. For the college 
gets the man, and it saves the $1,800- 
$6,000 it would otherwise have to pay 
for him. 

As for the wolf-cry of “propaganda,” 
that can easily be handled by any com- 
petent college president. Let him ask, 
“What kind of propaganda, Professor 
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Blank? You surely believe in academic 
freedom. What possible objection can 
there be to the pro-capitalistic point of 
view? We can’t afford to have only the 
opposing viewpoint represented, can 
we?” 

Make no mistake about it, objections 
undoubtedly will be raised unless busi- 
ness picks its ambassadors with scrupu- 
lous care. For daily conduct and the in- 
fluence of character will do far more to 
win friends and influence undergradu- 
ates than anything else. 


Qualifications 

It is in order, however, to ask what 
kind of men would be most welcome. 
Talk to any college president, and he 
will tell you, “Send me men who are 
above all else teachers.” That should not 
be difficult, for few men reach the higher 
echelons of management without that 
ability. How can an executive move up 
unless he has been able to train his su- 
bordinates to take over his job? But 
make sure the man you choose has done 
this, that he has taught many juniors on 
his way towards the top, and taught 
them well. 

Another qualification asked for by the 
colleges is competence. Does this man 
know, thoroughly, a subject, and one 
that is useful? Few universities in the 
country could use a man whose specialty 
is marine management, or Brazilian ar- 
bitrage. But the GI’s, ever since they 
began crowding into college classrooms, 
have been insistently demanding first 
rate, practical instruction in many busi- 
ness subjects. More and more schools 
offer the rudiments of a course in busi- 
ness administration. That includes such 
subjects as: Advertising, Credits and 
Collections, Executive Control, Indus- 
trial Relations, Investments, Marketing, 
Office Management, Personnel Manage- 
ment, Production Control, Public Rela- 
tions, Sales Management, Salesmanship. 


The list could easily be made twice as 
long. But it gives you an idea of what 
might be welcome. 

“But,” you well may say, “how can 
any business spare an executive who 
is skilled in one of these subjects and 
able to teach into the bargain?” 

The answer is simple. You are going 
to have to spare many of them fairly 
soon no matter how much you'd like to 
keep them on. And the more valuable 
they are, the greater the chance of their 
leaving. For how many are there right 
now who have had to slow down due to 
high blood pressure? How many are on 
a special diet fighting off ulcers? How 
many have had warning — “Look out 
for that bad heart?” 

Business does itself no favor by letting 
these men wear themselves out five or 
ten years before the normal age of re- 
tirement. Far better let them take things 
easier, serving business and the country, 
as college and university teachers. 


“Pre-pensioners” 

There is another group that is avail- 
able. It is becoming increasingly large, 
and more and more of a problem. They 
are the “pre-pensioners” — men who 
have become benumbed as they face the 
age of retirement. They become cautious 
as the time comes closer. They no lon- 
ger make bold decisions, but safe ones. 
They don’t want to rock the boat. 

As the vice president of a billion dol- 
lar corporation said, “They duck every 
decision they can. They try not to do 
anything, if that is possible, if by doing 
nothing they can avoid making a mis- 
take. They may wind up by not ever 
making a mistake — but the business 
dies.” 

Perhaps contributing to their semi- 
paralysis is buck fever about retirement 
itself. They have been active so long, 
they can’t bear to look forward to inac- 
tivity. Teaching gives such men a sort 
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of “trial marriage” with retirement. 
They will find, by living among other 
members of the faculty, how to make do 
with the smaller income they will have 
after retirement is a reality. 


Mutual Advantage 

Of course, no college will welcome 
physical wrecks or spiritual cripples. 
The two types we’ve been discussing 
don’t belong in those categories. And re- 
member, too, that when such men as 
these do go into teaching, their services 
are not completely lost to their compan- 
ies. On the other hand, colleges will of- 
ten arrange schedules so a good man 
may teach part of the scholastic year. 

“We will make any arrangement to 
suit the man — provided he is a good 
one.” That message came from a large 
New York City university with a pre- 
ponderance of business administration 
majors. 

Colleges and universities in Florida, 
Arizona and New Mexico offer one and 
two-term courses that well might tempt 
executives who are susceptible to pneu- 
monia, or to arthritis or rheumatism. 

One nationally known organization 
has made an arrangement for two of its 
older executives that enables them each 
to spend half a year away from the job. 
While one teaches, the other serves in 
New York as a senior consultant. The 
juniors in the company have a chance 
to prove their abilities. And the com- 
pany still has the advantage of the sen- 
iors’ experience. 

Another organization gives one of its 
slightly handicapped executives a leave 
of absence each winter. This enables him 
to teach in a warm climate that is kind 
to his sinuses. He comes back in time to 
take over for other executives during 
their summer vacations — which inci- 
dentally can be longer because he is on 
the job. 


One important way the older, more 
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experienced executive often proves of 
value to his company is through his 
friendships and contacts. Teaching often 
strengthens these contacts. He takes on, 
perhaps, a little stature because of his 
academic work. And his important as- 
sociates seem to appreciate being asked 
to take over his class for a session or 
two. 

Many corporations scout the cam- 
puses of the country for bright young- 
sters. Who can do this better than the 
teacher-executive who lives among 
them? 

From a public relations viewpoint, 
the executive-turned-teacher is a staunch 
ally. He serves as an actual instead of a 
verbal image of his company and of 
business in general. 

And in turn he learns a lot from those 
he teaches. He learns about a young 
public’s viewpoint. He finds out what 
subjects they study, and what thoughts 
they think. He discovers, too, valuable 
facts about their attitudes towards the 
products his company makes, and to- 
wards its management policies and prac- 
tices. 


He Represents Business 

All the time he serves as a teacher he 
serves also as a representative of free 
enterprise and successful business. If he 
is kindly, tolerant, interested in people, 
mentally stimulating; if his ideas are 
sound and his ideals high, the under- 
graduates will be quick to discover him. 
His classes will overflow. Today’s stu- 
dents are hard-boiled in their attitude, 
and that means they recognize the teach- 
er who is no mere flash in the pan but 
actually gives them facts based on his 
experience. 

As for the faculty, your business man 
will soon discover that the campus crack- 
pots are pretty well recognized as such 
by their confreres. He will discover too 
that most of the teachers he meets are 
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warm, friendly and intelligent. He will 
gain a new respect for them. 

They on their part lose any distrust 
of him. They discover that he hasn’t any 
horns. They learn to respect his judg- 
ment, his point of view and his charac- 
ter. Yet, in their minds he stands always 
a symbol of business. If he is the right 
man for his job, he will make that sym- 
bol more and more understandable and 
likeable. 

What chance has any public relations 
man to sell this program to his own 
management? It should not be too hard. 
Who will benefit? The business itself, the 
stockholders, and the senior executives. 

It should not be difficult to convince 
stockholders of the advantage of creat- 
ing a more favorable climate of opinion 
in the academic world — the area which 


has so long been least favorable. Who 
has to adopt the policy and put it into’ 
operation? The directors and senior ex. | 
ecutives, many of whom will directly 
benefit. If the trend towards statism jg 
to be slowed or stopped, the place to 
begin is among those who are most ef. 
fectively vocal in advocating more and 
more government in business. 

Go show your top management how 


they can ease up on tired hearts, relax | 


taut nerves and add rewarding years to 
the lives of senior executives. And show 
the stockholders the direct stake they 
have in putting these men once more in 
cap and gown. 

What other public relations activity, 
if put into practice by enough large 
companies, could pay such handsome 
dividends to Big Business? 


ROBERT L. BLISS APPOINTED PRSA EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Boston, Mass. 


FFECTIVE AT ONCE Robert L. Bliss has been appointed by 
E the Executive Committee of the Public Relations Society of 
America as Executive Director to succeed Virgil L. Rankin, 
who resigned recently to become Director, Division of Public 
Relations, School of Public Relations, Boston University, | 


Mr. Rankin who has been elected to a vacancy on the 
Board of Directors, will counsel Mr. Bliss at headquarters on a | 
part time basis for a short period. 

Mr. Bliss is the unanimous selection of the Executive 
Committee which interviewed more than a score of possible 
candidates for the position during the last two months follow. 
ing Mr. Rankin’s decision to accept the Boston University 


assignment. It is planned to have Mr. Bliss spend as much time 


as our budget will permit in visiting the various chapter cities so that he and the | 


members may get acquainted as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Bliss came to PRSA from the position of Director of Public Relations of 
the National Association of Insurance Agents. Born in Binghamton, New York, Mr. 
Bliss is married, the father of two children, and he lives in New Canaan, Conn. 

A graduate of Cornell, 1931, he has wide experience in both management 
and public relations. His business connections here included newspapers, advertis- 
ing agencies, and three years with a Stock Exchange house. 

During World War II he rose from a 2nd Lieutenant to Major in the U. S. 
Army Air Corps where he served in various capacities including personnel, morale 


and public relations duties. 


The PRSA welcomes Mr. Bliss to its official family and feels confident that he 


will prove of great value to the Society and its program for the future. 
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Publicity 


By GEORGE C. JORDAN 


Isn’t Free 


Director of Public Relations, Olmsted & Foley, Minneapolis 


STARTLING SURVEY lies on my desk. 
At was taken by James L. Julian of 
the University of Miami among editors 
of 182 large daily newspapers. 

Admitting, as Mr. Julian does, that 
some of his questions were “perhaps 
loaded against the practicing publicists”, 
one phase of his findings is worth a good 
look. When he asked the editors to rate 
releases from 17 types of sources as be- 
ing “nearly always acceptable”, “often 
acceptable”, “seldom acceptable” or 
“never acceptable”, not one single editor 
gave public relations agencies a vote in 
the “nearly acceptable” column! We 
shared this negative distinction alone 
with “night clubs”. 

In the “often acceptable” column we 
were still in 11th place and we tied for 
fourth place at the top of the “seldom 
acceptable” column. Finally, we came 
out in an unenviable tie for sixth place 
in the “never acceptable” column, with 


seven other sources getting fewer votes 


than we did. 

We know, of course, that some of our 
best releases are highly acceptable but 
could not show in the survey because we 


_ place them through clients. (Some edi- 


tors would be surprised if they knew 
where their “nearly always acceptable” 
releases really come from!) But that is 
beside the point. 

The point is that we, who should be 
the leaders in the field of tactful, accept- 
able news releases are — as a profes- 
sion — included out. 

There are many reasons for this rat- 
ing. The survey lists them. But I have 
been invited to contribute a thought 
which bears on one of them and I am 
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going to stick to that phase. In the next 
few paragraphs, I would like to offer a 
suggested program for attacking the 
problem of the newsworthiness of our 
releases. 

It seems to me that we public rela- 
tions practitioners, as a group, have 
fallen down in the matter of client en- 
lightenment on the basic philosophy of 
publicity. Pushed by clients or employ- 
ers who judge the public relations job 
done for them in terms of the amount of 
“free” publicity obtained for them, we 
have too often capitulated. In self-de- 
fense, perhaps, we have importuned edi- 
tors and we have sent them releases 
which down in our hearts we knew were 
not “news”. 

As a partial solution, I would like to 
suggest a five-point program of client 
“education”. I am encouraged to offer 
it by the fact that where I have pro- 
posed it in my own territory it has 
brought some really gratifying reaction 
on the part of both business men and 
the press. If we could get these five 
ideas across to clients we would have 
reasonably clear sailing in our own rela- 
tions with the press. 

1) Publicity isn’t “free”. We all 
know that not only is it not free, but 
sometimes it isn’t even cheap. Good, 
newsworthy publicity is frequently 
based on action and action costs money. 
In addition, there are production costs 
which may approximate those in adver- 
tisement preparation. We know that but 
does the client? 

2) In general, “news” consists of a 
fact or facts. The publicity man’s special 
gift lies in his ability to evaluate facts 
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plus his “know-how” in getting those 
facts before the right people; not in his 
knack for writing up something. 

3) The cost or lack of cost of pub- 
licity is not the important element in 
any case. 

The value in any form of paid adver- 
tising lies in that you can use it to say 
exactly what you want to say, when you 
want to say it, to whom you want to say 
it and in the way you want to say it. 

No publicity stunt ever devised can 
guarantee you those “four freedoms of 
speech” in one package. Once in a blue 
moon a publicity man succeeds in com- 
bining them but usually we only succeed 
in saying approximately or a part of 
what our client would like said. And us- 
ually we settle for a compromise with 
the editor or radio commentator or 
someone else on the way it is said. 

The real value of publicity stems 
from the fact that some editor — some 
impartial judge whom the public may 
never see — has passed upon the client’s 
facts and judged them to be news to the 
editor’s readers. The result of this im- 
partial judging is often a wider and less 
critical audience than the client has for 
his advertisement. 

Regardless of what they think of the 
editor’s politics, and deliberately disre- 
garding the fact that voters frequently 
ignore the editorial advice of newspa- 
pers, I believe that the average reader 
believes, maybe subconsciously, that the 
men who put together his day’s news are 
trying to select that which is interesting 
and at least most of what is important 
to him. So, when Mr. Average Reader 
comes across the client’s news about a 
new building, he is more likely to read 
it than he would be to read the same 
thing in an advertisement. (At least, that 
is the case in publications of a general 
nature. An exception might have to be 
made for trade publications. ) 

Therefore, the client’s publicity is a 


supplemental message — something in 
addition to his advertising . . . some. 
thing which may make his advertising 
more believable. 

4) There are three good reasons for 
not seeking to force “news” into the 
papers through the advertising manager, 
First, it rarely succeeds. Second, when 
it does it earns a fat dividend of ill will 
toward the client, not to mention his 
public relations counselor! Third, when 
it succeeds, the client has struck a blow 
at his own pocketbook. 

The advertiser, after all, has paid 
good money for newspaper space or for 
radio time on the assumption that read- 
ers or listeners, who came to be in. 
formed or entertained, will stay to hear 
his message. The number of readers or 
listeners who come depends upon the 
reputation which the news or radio edi- 
tor enjoys for informing or entertaining. 
If the editor has done a good job, the 
client gets a chance at many readers or 
listeners. If the editor has done a poor 
job, the advertising is worth less. 

Every time the client succeeds in per- 
verting the editor’s judgment by forcing 
him to decide on the basis of a false 
consideration — such as how much the 
client spends on advertising — he has 
made it just that much harder for the 
editor to pull in the readers or listeners 
the client is paying to reach. 

5) All “news” cannot be good news 
from the client’s point of view. We don’t 
have to run to the press with bad news 
but it rarely helps to suppress the ob- 
vious facts when a story breaks. Every 
rebuff suffered by a news man in the 
quest for facts comes to his mind the 
next time the public relations officer 
sends him “news”. And you know who 
gets the blame. It isn’t the client, it is 
the hapless PR man in the middle. The 
client’s publicity, of course, suffers but 
in that case he, too, merely joins the 
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Let’s Get Down to the Grass Roots 


*By ROBERT NEWCOMB 


ANAGEMENT today finds itself faced 
M vith a desperate need for being 
understood. That explains in great meas- 
ure the sales program now in progress 
in behalf of free enterprise. 

This sales campaign hits you every- 
where you turn. The more astute ob- 
servers will say that this is a re-selling 
job, that the original sale was made back 
in 1776 and that now we’re due for a 
repeat order. Whatever it is, the news- 
papers, the magazines and business jour- 
nals are full of free enterprise, in news 
columns, editorials and advertising. The 
advertising agency commissions on this 
account would send every member of a 
hundred or more agencies into the lush 
pastures of early, prosperous retirement. 

This gigantic effort to sell America to 
Americans is a fine and laudable under- 
taking. Many of you are doubtless con- 
tributing your talents to such campaigns. 
But I think that the time has come to 
apply these noble principles of our 
democracy to local situations — to the 
people in the mills and the mines and 
the factories. 

We should all be aware by now of the 
freedoms, the challenges and the oppor- 
tunities. Everybody here ought to know 
by now that our American system of 
free enterprise is threatened, that vari- 
ous “isms” are penetrating the very 
fibre of our democratic way, that you 
have to work half your life to buy a 
pair of shoes in Moscow, and that blue 
is a color. I think management is begin- 
ning to sense that all these appeals for 


* Presented by Mr. Robert Newcomb before the 
Chicago Chapter of PRSA April 19th. Mr. New- 
comb is president of Newcomb and Sammons, 
public relations consultants. 
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cooperation in the press are well motiv- 
ated, but that the appeals are made 
largely to those who already acknowl- 
edge the need. 

The smoke has cleared sufficiently 
since the gigantic managerial disillu- 
sionment of last November so that some 
of the highways in management-em- 
ployee relations may be discerned with- 
out a haze filter. It looks as though in- 
dividual managements are now going to 
try to do what most of them should have 
done years ago: Sell the free enterprise 
system at the local or plant level. It 
hasn’t been enough to talk the great 
glories of the democratic system — the 
time has arrived to have it make sense 
to the guy with the lunch bucket and the 
cinder of doubt in his eyes. 

Industrial management has several de- 
vices by which it may communicate ef- 
fectively with employees. The most nu- 
merous of these is the employee publi- 
cation or “house organ.” I can already 
feel a number of noses rising in the 
audience, because for years the house 
organ has been regarded largely as a 
mirror of the comings-and-goings of ro- 
mantic shop workers — this and nothing 
more. It has been looked upon by many 
managements as a necessary evil, to be 
tolerated in good times and to be lopped 
from the budget as soon as the going 
gets tough. 

Historically, the employee house or- 
gan took its cue from the old style coun- 
try weekly. The country weekly flour- 
ished in those days before the advent of 
television, the radio, the picture news 
magazine, indoor plumbing and the 
atomic bomb. Many of our house organs 
have slavishly followed the pattern for 
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years, making no essential change either 
in content or appearance. Their jour- 
nalistic role is to report trivia and to 
publish blurred pictures of babies and 
fish. In these increasingly strained times, 
several of these products of the Peeping 
Tom School of Journalism are folding 
up. It is a warm and encouraging sign. 
The massacre should continue. 

We are often chastised within our pro- 
fession because we are scornful of the 
chit-chat gossip item that is, regrettably, 
the hallmark of the employee publica- 
tion. Our contempt isn’t based on the 
obvious fact that such drivel isn’t news, 
that it wastes valuable space, or that it 
is often so local in its applications that 
few people understand it. 


Chit-Chat Accomplishes Nothing 

Our contempt for it is based upon 
several more urgent factors than these. 
We contend that, in helping manage- 
ment sell the free enterprise story, the 
chit-chat type of employee journal has 
accomplished less than nothing. This is 
self evident. Beyond that we have found 
in many of our employee opinion stud- 
ies — and they are quite penetrating — 
that the gossip or chit-chat material is 
of very minor interest. It has never 
failed to place higher than tenth in pop- 
ularity in our own surveys. As a matter 
of fact, the only department less popular 
in many employee publications is the 
success editorial written by the presi- 
dent, and when you go lower than that, 
you fall off the page. 

You might make a mental note of this 
added fact: If social chit-chat were per- 
suasive journalism, able to convert read- 
ers to the publisher’s point of view, then 
the union press would be full of it. The 
reason the union papers carry little or 
no gossip is because union papers are 
not regarded by their publishers as de- 
vices of entertainment. 

It would be easy to lay the blame for 


the mediocrity of industrial journalism 
on the editors themselves. But I think 
that the industrial editor is not half so 
much to blame for the sorry state of 
management communication as the peo- 
ple above him. It might be the chairman 
of the board or the president whose 
managerial myopia keeps the labor. 
management scene out of focus. But I’ve 
a hunch that those in management 
charged with the responsibility for com. 
munications have failed too. Some of 
you public and industrial relations men 
who have charge of these media are 
missing a bet. I wonder how long you 
can afford to continue to miss it. 

If your company or your client were 
assaulted in print for a faulty product 
or a doubtful selling practice, you would 
get off a telegram or letter to the editor 
promptly. You would not countenance 
for a moment any disparagment that 
was unfair or unkind. That I certainly 
feel is good public relations. 

But what are you doing to protect 
yourselves against the much more sinis- 
ter assassins who are taking your com- 
pany or your client apart regularly in 
the labor press? You say you can’t do 
anything about that? I can only say to 
you that certain companies are now do- 
ing something very definite about it. 


For Example . . . 

I’m going to give you two illustrations 
of how grave this situation has become. 
A year or so ago a company farther west 
abandoned a highly successful employee 
publication. It was felt that the labor 
scene was changing, and that manage- 
ment need no longer spend probably 
forty or fifty thousand dollars a year on 
a mollifying medium. The labor scene 
didn’t change, there or anywhere else, 
so far as employment was concerned. 
But something else changed, and that 
was the journalistic program of the un- 
ion. The local union has been repre- 
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sented by a small, only moderately of- 
fensive little rag. But when the company 
cut its only line of communication with 
employees, the international union 
stepped in with a local publication of its 
own, tailor-made for mayhem. It car- 
ries, as a concession to the importance 
of the company, the company’s own 
name in the masthead. In every issue, 
the editor dips his pen in blood and de- 
scribes the skeletons he parades out of 
the company’s rather well-stocked closet. 
On top of all this, the international un- 
ion’s own country-wide paper is dis- 
tributed widely in the community. So 
what have we? Just this: We have three 
anti-ccompany publications snapping at 
the fetlocks of the organization every 
month. And on the other hand we find 
a company, struck mute as a result of 
its own folly and short-sightedness. Can 
it start up a line of communication now? 
Can it organize a program so that sev- 
eral thousand employees may learn 
what the true score is? Or will the em- 
ployees — now thoroughly saturated 
with the anti-company story — regard 
such a maneuver as transparent? You 
figure it out. 


In Competition 

Another company I know has two 
publications, belligerently anti-company, 
barking at it regularly. One is published 
exclusively for the employees of that 
company by the particular local of the 
CIO. The other, and ladies and gentle- 
men, please swallow hard on this one, is 
published openly by the Communist 
Party of America. 

And what are you, who have super- 
visory charge of your company journals, 
doing to sell the story of free enterprise 
in localized, understandable, believable 
terms to your employees? My own 
hunch is that some of you are doing 
mighty little. 

This is a struggle for survival, if any- 
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body wants to get technical about it, 
and top management is wondering why 
some of the labor boys do a better job 
of selling their philosophy, even when 
all the marbles in the game seem to have 
been over on management's side. One 
answer to that is: The labor boys work 
at it. 

For many years those of us in man- 
agement have looked with scorn upon 
the labor press. We call it dishonest and 
unprincipled; we say it is full of libel 
and bad intent. Well, libelous or not, it’s 
doing a job. It is making monkeys out 
of the journalists who think they can 
sell the American system to workers 
from a highly polished desk in a sky- 
scraper. 


One of the Tragedies 

A few months ago I was invited to sit 
with a group of upper management men 
in New York because the topic of a 
modernization of the employee maga- 
zine was coming up for discussion. 
Weighty decisions were to be made 
there; editorial policy was to be mapped 
out and a course charted. Yet as I looked 
around the room, I was impressed by 
the fact that not one man in it had any 
genuinely intimate contact with his plant 
personnel for at least ten years. There 
wasn’t a man on that board who had a 
sufficient contemporary background con- 
cerning his own people to make a major 
decision. Somewhere the line of com- 
munication upward from the plant itself 
had broken down. 

Upper management insulation against 
what’s going on in the workers’ mind is 
one of the tragedies of our present situ- 
ation. And I don’t think that any nation- 
wide campaign, in advertising and pub- 
lic relations, will ever accomplish the 
job unless it is implemented, honestly 
and sincerely, at the local plant level. It 
won't ever be done by copy-desk dream- 
ers, by people who know the plant as 
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that place on the edge of town they pass 
every Saturday afternoon on the way to 
the golf links. It will be done only by 
those willing to roll up their sleeves, 
willing to mingle with the employees 
who are the readers. It won’t be done by 
part time shipping clerks at $40 a week. 


Steps Toward Improvement 

As I said a little while ago, several 
companies have already started to do 
something about this catalepsis in com- 
munication. They have recognized that 
hit-or-miss techniques in employer-em- 
ployee communication have paid off no 
better than hit-or-miss techniques in ad- 
vertising, or in sales, or in public rela- 
tions. They trace many of the industrial 
ills of the past few years to the fact that 
employees usually listen to the person or 
group that talks. The unions didn’t build 
their strength by silence, but manage- 
ment tried to. 

The road is full of stop signs and cau- 
tion lights. So that we may all be aware 
of their existence, perhaps it would be 
well to suggest a few general pointers 
as a working basis for an effective em- 
ployer-employee communications pro- 
gram: 

1) First, determine that your company 
will avail itself, not of random media 
wildly chosen, but of every medium of 
communication that promises to create 
greater harmony and _ understanding. 
These media may be limited somewhat 
by the size of the company, number of 
personnel, restrictions of budget and so 
on, but weigh them all, consider them 
all — the employee publication, the em- 
ployee annual report, the informational 
manual for new employees, bulletins to 
supervisors, plant and office bulletin 
boards. 

2) Second, think in terms of a corre- 
lated program. You pour money down 
a rathole when you don’t. You plan 
your merchandising, your production, 


your advertising. Plan your communica. 
tions devices. The editors of many em. 
ployee publications do little or no plan. 
ning — they are the eager receptable for 
what comes through the mail chute, 
Your manuals and reports may be the 
responsibility of a half dozen depart. 
ments or agencies, when they should 
properly be the responsibility of one. | 
urge upon all managements that they put 
the final responsibility for these devices 
upon a single executive, high up enough 
in the company to know company pol- 
icy and to speak in its behalf. To this 
man I urge that the editor and other 
compilers report, either directly or 
through the proper department head. 
One man saying “yes” or “no” is to be 
preferred to a dozen who can say only 
“maybe” or “perhaps.” 


Influenced By ... 

3) Third, remember that this is a pic- 
ture era. We are influenced, not alone 
by the compelling journalistic pressures 
of Life and Look — we are influenced by 
moving pictures and television, by bill- 
board and magazine advertising, by tab- 
loid picture newspapers. Your competi- 
tion in the field of employer-employee 
communication is not Monsanto’s maga- 
zine or Swift’s annual report of Chain 
Belt’s informational manual — your 
competition is the general picture maga- 
zine, and the movies, and Fibber McGee 
and Molly, and the employee’s car out 
in front of his house, waiting to be 
driven. These are the competitors for 
your employee’s leisure time. There are 
no more hours in the day now than 
there were in 1919, but there are many 
more demands on them. 

So we must tell our story quickly and 
visualy. We must tell it in small doses, 
because nobody today takes the time for 
large doses. 

4) Fourth, remember it’s an era of 
simple, human text. Employees have 
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been patronized, flattered, cajoled, bul- 
lied and bored for years by management 
essays in their employee media. Where 
management speaks, we have almost lost 
the art of speaking simply. 

If I were to ask each of you here to- 
day to write down, in two minutes, your 
definition of free enterprise, I think 
some of you might have a little difficulty 
in doing it. And those who did define it 
wouldn’t be in full accord. We might ex- 
plain away our inability to define it by 
telling ourselves that free enterprise is 
a feeling, an emotion. But what can that 
possibly mean to the working man who 
may not have that feeling? 


Value Measure of Cost 

5) Fifth, remember the value of the 
job is the measure of its cost. Budgets 
for informational programs are being 
set more according to what the program 
requires, not according to the mental es- 
timate of a poor guesser. Determine first 
the scope and nature of the job to be 
done; these are the factors that deter- 
mine the cost. 

The new type of employee publica- 
tion is beginning to be built around this 
general framework. The new house or- 
gan calls for planning as thorough and 
detailed as that of any general magazine. 
Programs call for appropriations not 
out of reason, but large enough to pro- 
vide competent editorial talent, adequate 
assistance and travel expense where re- 
quired. Publication contents are planned 
to include pictorial, human interest arti- 
cles on company operations, on com- 
pany policies and programs, on the 
uses of the company’s products and the 
organizations and people who buy them; 
on the corporate and financial structure, 
on personnel items with news value and 
not gossip overtones. Editors schedule 
their material three, six, eight months 
ahead, depending no longer on the pro- 
vincial scribblings of an untrained staff. 
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I have already indicated, with some 
spleen, that the craft of industrial edit- 
ing could stand some improvement. It 
suffers from the presence of too many 
incompetent people whom management, 
in its own glaring incompetence, has 
chosen. The profession suffers from low 
salaries, from the fact that an editor, 
piece of management of great potential 
value, is a whipping boy with a dozen 
masters. Few editors beyond forty stay 
in the craft, for the opportunities are 
too great elsewhere — editors either 
move to lusher editorial posts with great- 
er responsibilities and income, rise with- 
in their own companies, or get out of 
the profession entirely. 

The day of homespun industrial jour- 
nalism isn’t dead, but it’s dying. The 
score has been called by the picture mag- 
azines and roto sections, by radio and 
television, by the whole accelerated 
pulse action of the times. It’s been called 
by a militant, progressive and often 
ruthless labor press that is pulling the 
chair out from under us every time we 
sit down. 


Rests With Top Management 

The history of employer-employee 
communication is lamentable. Only in 
the past few years has there been any 
genuine effort on the part of manage- 
ment to heal this growing breach we all 
recognize between employer and em- 
ployee. Even today the upper echelons 
of management seem so often unaware 
of the seething discontent below. To 
create a post of vice president in charge 
of human relations, to utilize great pages 
of advertising to hail the American sys- 
tem and a company’s contribution to it 
— these are half measures of no endur- 
ing value. We’ve got to dig a lot deeper 
than that. 

I am confident public relations men 
appreciate this: The decision to improve 
the relationship between the employer 
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and the employee rests with top man- 
agement. It doesn’t rest with personnel 
directors, or advertising managers, or 
the editors of company publications. It 
certainly doesn’t rest with the unions. 
But this cold fact imposes a greater ob- 
ligation on public and industrial rela- 
tions managers than so far they have 
shouldered. I know there are exceptions 
— several have faced the problem clear- 
ly and with vigor. But it’s not generally 
true. Even if you could force the unions 
out of business, and nobody is ever go- 
ing to, you'd still have before you the 
task of winning over the employee him- 
self. Until the employee himself buys 
free enterprise, it’s no sale. He isn’t sold 
on it now, and any poll that says he is 
lends weight to a dangerous self-decep- 
tion. 


An Interesting Study 

Can the job be done? Yes, it can be 
done. Within the past few weeks there 
has taken place one of the most interest- 
ing studies ever made in the field of 
employer-employee communication. It 
was a check made by a leading survey 
organization of the relative reader ac- 
ceptance of the company house organ 
and the union publication. 

This survey was a depth probe from 
start to finish. I have studied the ques- 
tions, the replies and the summary, and 
I rate it a top job of opinion gathering. 
This study proved that the company 
publication outpulled the union paper 
in every department; that it was re- 
garded overwhelmingly as an honest, au- 
thoritative medium; that it was believed 
when the union paper wasn’t. I’m not at 
liberty to disclose the percentages, but 
believe me, they would have warmed 
your heart. And this will interest you. 
This publication is under the Director 
of Public Relations. 

The company publication is a good 
one on the face of it, but nobody looked 


for such a response, least of all the man. 
agement. It proved — at least to me it 
proved — that a good, sincere, modern 
employee publication can carry the great 
share of a company’s communications 
load. But I doubt that many other em- 
ployee publications in the country, sad- 
dled as they are with old-style manage. 
ment thinking, could do anywhere near 
as well. 


A Check List 

I’m not going to burden you with the 
techniques of good industrial editing. 
But I'll give you a check list for your. 
selves and for your publications, and 
perhaps even for your top management. 
The list, I think, might prove helpful. 

Is the publication actually a medium 
of communication between the employer 
and the employee? Or is it solely a 
recorder of employee gossip? 

Does the publication announce, inter- 
pret and explain company policy and 
programs? Or does it let employees find 
out about these things through rumor 
and hearsay? 

Does the publication earnestly discuss 
the financial structure and operation of 
the company so that employees can un- 
derstand? Or does it wait until the un- 
ion or public sentiment smokes out the 
answers? 

Is the publication based on a sound 
editorial policy, planned and _pro- 
grammed in advance? Or is it put to- 
gether on a hit-and-miss basis? 

Is the publication modern in appear- 
ance and editorial treatment? Or does 
it fail to stand up favorably in compe- 
tition with the publications the employee 
reads by choice? 

Is the publication adequately meshed 
with the activities of the sales and ad- 
vertising and public relations depart- 
ments? Or is it expected to go its own 
way as a corporate orphan? 

Is the editor a competent and reason- 
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ably experienced journalist, or is he 
someone on part time from an office that 
could spare him? Is he given the time 
to do his job well, and the assistance he 
needs, or is his a labor of love, the last 
and least important of his chores? Is he 
paid enough to encourage his best ef- 
forts, or is his compensation so small 
that he is constantly looking for a better 
job? Is he a plush-chair operator, meas- 
uring his personal importance by the 
size of the company he works for, or is 
he humble in the face of the big job he 
has to do? 

Does the publication make it a point 
to link the employee to his job, the job 
to the company, to the industry and to 
the democratic system? Or does the 
company blindly take the employee’s 
love of the free enterprise system for 
granted ? 

Has the publication been efficiently 
set up, so that it appears regularly? Or 
do confusions over policy, budget, copy 
approvals and departmental jurisdic- 
tions keep it in constant chaos? 

Last but far from least: Is the publi- 
cation produced primarily to satisfy 
management? Or are the interests, tastes 
and concerns of employees sincerely 
taken into account? 


Time of Turmoil 

This is a time of mental turmoil for 
many employees in many plants. That 
goes for the good employee, too, as well 
as the one you’d just as soon shake. It 
goes for the good employee who has 
stuck right along with you, who has lis- 
tened to the great preachments about 
free enterprise, and read all those classy 
ads the stockholders pay for. You've 
told him he’s a member of the team. 
You’ve told him he’s one of the Great 
Partnership, one of the noble triad of 
employer, employee and customer. Now 
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he is beginning to develop the jitters be- 
cause he doesn’t know where the axe is 
going to fall, although he’s got a pretty 
fair idea. 

Unionism thrives in such a climate. 
Unionism may relinquish some of the 
liberal, unwarranted gains it has made. 
But it has a strong hold on your people, 
and it’s not going to let go if it can help 
it. In the meantime it’s doing a much 
better selling job than management. And 
unionism isn’t the only “ism” that makes 
headlines in times like these. 


Need for PR Men 

Sooner or later we’ve got to face this 
problem of wooing and winning the em- 
ployee. Sooner or later all this vast talk 
about the beauties of our American sys- 
tem must start adding up. I can think 
of no group of individuals better quali- 
fied by experience and viewpoint to di- 
rect this great job than the members of 
your public relations profession. Today, 
all over the country, the responsibility 
for these plant level devices of com- 
munication is being taken over by pub- 
lic relations men. The need for helping 
management over what could conceiv- 
ably be its last hurdle is great. You 
should marshal your undisputed talents 
not only to sell America to the millions, 
but to sell industry to the people who 
compose it. They are not the big people, 
but there are so many of them. 

We need no re-affirmation of faith in 
our country or in our democratic sys- 
tem. But among that fifty-odd million of 
employed, there are too many doubters. 
Perhaps within the lifetime of many of 
them, the workers of America will be 
called upon once more to help defend 
the lofty citadel of free enterprise. 

We'd better make sure they believe 


in it. 
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THE WEATHERVANE 


By 
GEORGE DICKSON SKINNER 


THE PAY-OFF 


spa CLIENT decides whether a pro- 
gram is to be continued, expanded 
or abandoned. In the long run, the 
clients determine the place and the char- 
acter of public relations as a profession. 

The general misunderstanding of pub- 
lic relations is a stock item in the shop 
talk whenever PR people get together. 
Certainly the clients, those who have 
paid to have public relations work done 
for them, ought to understand what it’s 
all about if anybody else. Yet the shop 
talk implies that many of them don’t; at 
least, their ideas seem to differ from 
those of the public relations profes- 
sionals. 

Some of these client attitudes sound 
very much like those of other executives 
who ought to be clients but are not. One 
type holds that public relations is simply 
an aspect of the job of every official. 
Another type is represented by the sort 
of company where the assistant person- 
nel director is told to cook up a house 
organ, the assistant advertising mana- 
ger is asked to dress up the annual re- 
port and the director of sales promo- 
tion has “and Public Relations” added 
to his title. Most of these attitudes boil 
down to a failure to recognize any spe- 
cialized and technical character in pub- 
lic relations work. 

The failure has to be charged to us, 
of course. We have failed to do for our- 
selves what we would almost automati- 
cally do for a client. In seeking to build 
enthusiastic support among the custom- 
ers, we have not based our plans on the 
customer’s point of view. 
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“Portrait of tle Artist as a 
Young Man” 


I suggest that a major cause of the 
difficulty is that we have given too much 
thought to techniques and not enough 
to results. I admit that the suggestion 
seems paradoxical. It means that the 
business world does not give due recog. 
nition to the technical nature of public 
relations work because we have given it 
too much. Yet I think that is true. 

Public relations is a young profession, 
as professions go. The young musician 
offers a useful comparison. The gifted 
pianist or violinist in his teens, the boy 
prodigy, is so exuberant over the discov- 
ery of his own skill with his fingers that 
it absorbs him completely. He whips 
through passages of great technical dif- 
ficulty at such a pace that you can’t fol- 
low him — and all the razzle-dazzle 
means nothing. The man who brings his 
audience to its feet cheering is the ma- 
ture artist so secure in his technique that 
he forgets it and pours into his music 
those depths of meaning which are pos- 
sible only when technical mastery has 
become merely a tool, not an achieve- 
ment in itself. 

Public relations men play to an audi- 
ence composed for the most part of 
corporation executives. The members of 
this audience are concerned with re- 
sults; they couldn’t hold their jobs 
otherwise. And results mean, to them, 
things that show up on the balance sheet 
or the income account. 

Product publicity is probably the eas- 
iest of all public relations services to 
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sell and the one most widely employed. 
The reason is not hard to find. It has a 
clearly defined purpose, and the results 
are easy to evaluate in terms of that 
purpose on the income account. 

Management is compelled to think in 
those terms. Public relations men are 
compelled to think of methods. But if 
they want to convince management that 
technically skilled public relations work 
is worth while, they’ve got to find ways 
of translating their techniques into re- 
sults in management’s own terms. 

Professional journals and meetings of 
professional groups are bursting at the 
seams with discussions of techniques 
and methods. There is comparatively lit- 
tle about results. (You are not reporting 
results when you say that 50,000 people 
attended an “open house” day at a man- 
ufacturing plant. The most significant 
results are in the effect which the visit 
had on the 50,000.) 

Public relations stands pretty much 
alone among the professions in this re- 
spect. Case histories in legal and medi- 
cal discussions report results or they are 
not regarded as complete histories. Pub- 
lic relations men, like musical prodigies, 
get absorbed in the flash of their own 
fingers. But they are playing to a ma- 
ture audience which seeks the meaning. 


What Are You Shooting At? 

In one way or another, every service 
for which a corporation pays must be 
justified by results that show on the 
books. That consideration is equally im- 
portant to the independent counsel and 
the man on the payroll of a single com- 
pany. Both must have full recognition 
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of their specialized skills if they are to 
have a chance to produce results. To 
gain that recognition, they need to think 
and talk in terms of results. 

Although we deal, broadly speaking, 
with public attitudes, we don’t need to 
depend on costly opinion surveys for 
evaluation of results. Other tests are 
often more telling from the ledger point 
of view. Just as effective product pub- 
licity ought to be reflected in sales fig- 
ures, so employee relations work ought 
to show up, for example, in production 
records, and stockholder attitudes should 
affect the turnover of shares and, to 
some extent, their market price. 


Objective and Result 
Should Be Same 

In strict logic, there will probably 
never be direct and conclusive proof of 
results. Advertising experts insist that it 
is impossible to give direct proof of re- 
sults from most advertising. The argu- 
ment is always, “After this, therefore 
because of it.” The advertisements were 
published; sales increased. That’s enough 
for the board of directors. It is equally 
so in the case of public relations work 
which is followed by desired results. 

Measurement of results calls for more 
study than has yet been given to it, but 
one line of approach seems clear. Ideal- 
ly, objective and result should be the 
same. If it is important to show results, 
it is equally important to clarify ob- 
jectives in the beginning and to state 
them in such terms that the techniques 
take on significance to the most ledger- 
bound layman. 


“If men would consider not so much wherein they differ, as wherein 
they agree, there would be far less of uncharitableness and angry 


feeling in the world.” 


—Addison. 
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ARE SOCIAL WORK’S PUBLIC RELATIONS 


POOR RELATIONS? 


By HAROLD P. LEVY 
Public Relations Counsel, Los Angeles 


HE PUBLIC RELATIONS of social work 

are not good enough. It is safe to 
say they are not good enough whether 
we are referring to Arizona, to any or 
all of the Western states, or to the en- 
tire nation; whether we are speaking of 
voluntary or tax-supported social work. 
Failure to help the people really under- 
stand what is being done and what can 
be done to correct social ills costs you 
friends and supporters every day. It is 
imperative that the public relations of 
social work be improved. At the same 
time, of course, it is essential that we 
maintain our perspective on public rela- 
tions. It cannot provide easy solution to 
our problems. But it will help — and 
perhaps more tellingly than we may 
think at first glance. 

Many of us who are actively engaged 
in public relations and many in social 
work feel it high time that the profes- 
sion of social work and the practice of 
public relations got to know each other 
on close and friendly terms. You wonder 
how they have managed to come this far 
as relative strangers in the common pur- 
suit of working for better understanding 
between peoples, of seeking to dissipate 
dangerous frictions in our human rela- 
tionships, of striving to build better 
communities for all. 


The accompanying article by Mr. Harold 
P. Levy is excerpted from his May 5th 
address before the Arizona Conference on 
Social Work. Prior to the establishment of 
his own counselling organization in Los 
Angeles, Mr. Levy was Research Associate, 
Department of Social Work Interpretation, 
Russell Sage Foundation. He is author of 
the book “Building a Popular Movement.” 


The question is doubly puzzling when 
you think how the two specialties came 
through adolescence and into maturity, 
not in different eras, but in very much 
the same recent period and when you 
consider — as we shall do in a moment 
— some outstanding contributions that 
social work itself has made to the tech. 
niques and development of public rela. 
tions. 

Some observers — and I am one of 
them — feel that organized social work 
has been uncommonly cautious about 
accepting the philosophy and methods 
of this allied field and putting the tech. 
niques of good public relations practice 
to work. The fact that social work em:- 
ployes relatively few specialized techni- 
cians for the task is but part of the 
story. 

Fortunately, there are leaders in social 
welfare who are leaders, too, in knowing 
the significance of effective public rela- 
tions planning and action. Your own 
Arizona Conference of Social Work 
seems to me to merit the congratulations 
of social workers everywhere — and of 
public relations practitioners as well — 
for moving the subject into the main- 
stream of your deliberations. Many of 
us have waited a long time, and so far 
in vain, to see all social work confer- 
ences do as much and to see our schools 
of social work take a similar step. 

* * * 


The practice of public relations is of 
fairly recent origin. It was only in the 
early 1920’s that the term “public rela- 
tions” itself came into recognized being; 
in the 1930’s that the public relations 
concept impressed itself firmly on Amer- 
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ican life — principally on American 
business life. 

Recent as the evolution of public re- 

lations may be, the part that social work 
has played in it is already nearly a lost 
chapter — or perhaps an undiscovered 
one. Possibly this bespeaks social work’s 
seeming indifference to the subject while 
business and industry and commerce 
embraced it with such notable enthusi- 
asm. 
The growing body of public relations 
literature and the historians in the field 
richly credit Ivy Lee as “the father of 
public relations.” Many other men as- 
sociated with affairs of business receive 
generous recognition as founders, phil- 
osophers, and leading practitioners in 
the field: Edward Bernays, George Creel, 
Paul Garrett being but a few among 
them. Many forces contribute to the evo- 
lution of an idea or a movement. This 
is no exception. 


Pioneers in 

Social Work Interpretation 

Yet, the enormous contribution to the 
philosophy, definition, and practice of 
public relations made even before World 
War I by men and women identified 
with social work is at best to be found 
only in the skimpiest, scattered refer- 
ences. These were pioneers in social 
work interpretation and, if you will, 
public relations: men and women such 
as Evart and Mary Routzahn, Shelby 
Harrison and their many colleagues. At 
a time when a number of our present- 
day instruments of mass communication 
were non-existent — radio, television, 
movies in every neighborhood and vil- 
lage, news magazines, and others — 
they helped to create devices and pat- 
terns by which Americans were alerted 
to the dangers of tuberculosis, bad hous- 
ing, delinquency, and other social ills. 
Through their efforts, in large measure, 
were developed such tools for influenc- 
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ing public opinion as the social survey 
and the social exhibit. 

Still later — but still early in the life 
of public relations — the Routzahns and 
their associates not only labored to show 
a mildly interested social work how to 
make the most of such established media 
as newspapers, advertising, and public 
speaking in telling social work’s special 
story, but how to apply basic principles 
of psychology to the task of “attracting 
and holding attention, creating goodwill, 
and stimulating effective action.”? All 
of this now is part of the established 
procedure of public relations. 

One brief glance backward to very 
much more recent times reveals another 
opportunity lost by social work to ac- 
cept leadership in this field of public 
relations which today is so important to 
its well-being. 

It was in 1941 that a professional 
section was established in the then-Social 
Work Publicity Council. (Now National 
Publicity Council for Health and Wel- 
fare Services.) It was one of the earliest 
of all standard-setting professional pub- 
lic relations organizations in the United 
States. A couple of years later it too was 
permitted to die on the vine. Meanwhile, 
business and industry saw to it that ef- 
fective professional public relations so- 
cieties took hold in their sphere of oper- 
ation. 


* * * 


Why PR in Social Work? 

What about this specialized practice, 
or process, called public relations? Just 
what does it add up to? What can the 
social agency executive and the social 
agency staff do about it that they are 
not already doing? Why is it so all-fired 
important to voluntary and tax-sup- 


1See “Russell Sage Foundation, 1907-1946,” 
Glenn, Brandt, Andrews. p. 363. 
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ported social work alike when every- 
body knows — or does everybody know? 
— how essential our social services are 
to present-day society? 

It is not necessary for us here to at- 
tempt a detailed analysis of the content 
and methods of public relations. Let us 
rather take note only of two or three of 
the essentials. And as we do so, may we 
bear in mind that there is nothing hap- 
hazard about it; good public relations 
are the product of careful planning and 
action. 


Everything That You Do 

Let us say that public relations is 
everything that you do, or is done by 
your agency or organization, to obtain 
popular understanding and goodwill of 
your program, services, and operations. 
Let us recognize that you cannot have a 
poor program or poor administration 
and good public relations at one and 
the same time, but that the three ele- 
ments: program, administration, and 
public relations, are inseparably inter- 
woven. 

Good public relations practice is in 
part self-analysis; it implies the correc- 
tion of faulty policy and procedure. In 
part, it also involves a keen awareness 
of opinion and attitudes held by publics 
outside, as well as within, your organi- 
zation. 

One of the basic fundamentals of 
good public relations is good communi- 
cation: communication to and from your 
publics. For this is the essence of under- 
standing. It can be said over and over 
again that there is no better prescription 
for good public relations than a flow of 
good and useful information between 
your agency and its publics. 

Obviously, much effective public re- 
lations practice is routine and as old as 
the ages. But the fact that so many so- 
cial agencies suffer consequences of 
poor public relations (and so many 


other institutions, social movements, 
governments, and business enterprises 
suffer the same ill) may well be proof 
enough that it is no longer reasonable 
— or safe — to consider the public re. 
lations responsibility an extra item or to 
leave it to chance. 

Of course, I do not hold that a social 
agency need employ specialized public 
relations talent to build better public re- 
lations. I believe that should be done 
in every possible instance, just as you 
engage case work skill for case work as- 
signments, group work specialists in 
recreational agencies, researchers for re- 
search jobs. For the agency unable to 
afford full-time public relations staff, it 
is now possible in most cities to obtain 
the services of skilled counselors in 
private practice. Even a few hours’ time 
of a public relations counsel each month, 
given over to planning with the execu- 
tive, board, and staff, can help the agen- 
cy to make real gains. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
entire country only about 100 commun- 
ity chests employ public relations prac- 
titioners and that out of 235 family 
agencies only about 100 have full-time 
public relations people. And so it goes 
in children’s agencies, group-work agen- 
cies, and others. A count made about 
three years ago showed that of more 
than 1,300 local YMCA’s, only 35 em- 
ployed full-time public relations person- 
nel and 110 others, part-time public re- 
lations help. Forty-four of 434 local 
YWCAs engaged public relations staff. 
There is little evidence that the record 
is better in public agencies. 

Again, the absence of technical help 
is not necessarily critical where there is 
public relations awareness in adminis- 
tration, board, and staff: awareness 
backed by the will to see that the agency 
puts its best public relations foot for- 
ward every step of the way, beginning 
with the innermost councils of the pol- 
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icy-makers. This, as we shall suggest 
later in these remarks, may take some 
re-thinking and administrative over- 
hauling. 


Social Welfare Is Big Business 


Organized social welfare is big busi- 
ness today. It is reported that there are 
nearly 200,000 private social agencies 
alone in the United States, with com- 
bined annual expenditures totaling some 
$690,000,000.1 The greater part of this 
money comes from contributions from 
the public, community chests alone rais- 
ing some $200,000,000 a year. If you 
add up the expenditures of tax sup- 
ported agencies, you see that organized 
social welfare spends billions every 

ear. 

: Social work has been described by 
Ralph Blanchard of Community Chests 
and Councils as “one of the nation’s 10 
largest industries . . . exceeded by none 
in its complexity and diversity.”? 

Certainly my own community of Los 
Angeles bears out the story of size — 
not to mention complexity — of organ- 
ized social work. Figures compiled with- 
in the past few days show that health, 
welfare, and recreation expenditures in 
Los Angeles County totaled approxi- 
mately $140,000,000 in 1948.° That in- 
cludes both private agency expenditures 
and public. And the public agencies 
(which probably spent two-thirds of the 
total) include federal, state, and local. 
It was money invested only for ongoing 
service. It does not count new buildings, 
expansion, or other capital investments. 


This $140,000,000 outlay indeed makes 


1“The Yearbook of Philanthropy, 1947-48,” 
John Price Jones, New York. p. 3. 


2Los Angeles Times, June 18, 1948. 


5Research Department, Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Los Angeles. 
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organized social work one of Southern 
California’s biggest industries, exceeded 
by such as aircraft manufacture, petrol- 
eum, motion picture production, apparel 
manufacture, and tourists.‘ 

One might well assume that an indus- 
try of such dimensions must enjoy the 
hearty goodwill of the people of this 
nation. It would be reasonable to be- 
lieve that the citizenry supports it be- 
cause they understand and believe in it. 

But it is probably not necessary to 
tell an audience of social workers that 
that isn’t so. 

The other day I had occasion to rea- 
lize at first hand how very much alive 
those harmful old chestnuts are about 
social work. It came from one of the key 
spokesmen of a leading business and in- 
dustrial organization in Los Angeles, 
obviously an important opinion maker 
of the community. Expressing himself 
with feeling, he said: “Far too much 
money is being spent on social welfare. 
People are so foolish they don’t know 
they are paying the bill through taxes. 
Besides, the more you give people for 
nothing the more they think they ought 
to get.” 

How much better and safer it would 
be to have in such a man an understand- 
ing friend and supporter. 


The Bewildered and Misinformed 

Yet, many social workers, inclining as 
they do toward the sadly disproved be- 
lief that good work alone engenders ac- 
ceptance and goodwill, may not readily 
grasp how bewildered millions of Amer- 
icans are about social work, and how 
misinformed. Nor how such bewilder- 
ment inspires a continuous barrage of 
destructive innuendo and attack almost 
every place you turn. Too many social 


4 Research Department, Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce and “Selling Climate at a 
Profit,” All-Year Club of Southern Cali- 


fornia, Ltd. 1949. 
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tors of social agencies fail to count the 
cost of such attack or to see what it 
workers and too many boards of direc- 
means in lost prestige and support in 
their own communities: to their indi- 
vidual agencies. 


In Proportion to Knowledge 

Many of you probably are familiar 
with the public opinion study made in 
St. Louis in 1947, showing that people 
there are favorable toward the Com- 
munity Chest in direct proportion to 
their knowledge of welfare work. De- 
spite a generally favorable attitude to- 
ward the Chest, more than half of those 
questioned think it is more important to 
give to needy people they know than to 
give to the Chest. Fifty-six percent of 
the population think there is “too much 
red tape in welfare agencies.” 

And, comments the survey report: 
“As a whole, St. Louisans know very 
little about welfare agencies in the com- 
munity.”? 

Perhaps as St. Louis goes, so goes the 
Nation. 

The study of Families in Trouble by 
Earl Koos turned up findings that have 
no doubt already been taken to heart by 
case work agencies throughout the coun- 
try — especially the findings showing 
how family agencies were bypassed when 
the going got really tough; how people 
in distress sought advice instead from 
relatives, the corner druggist, the neigh- 
borhood bartender, and other familiar 
counselors, including the policeman on 
the beat. Established social agencies ex- 
isted to help these people deal with 
every one of their problems. But many 
of the families did not know about them; 
many did not understand them. 

As Koos comments so tellingly: “The 
need appears to be not so much for 


1“St. Louis Looks at its Community Chest,” 
Greater St. Louis Community Chest, Decem- 
ber, 1947. 


services as for techniques in presenting 
the services and in bringing them to the 
people who need them.” 

May I offer four thoughts on social 
work’s responsibility to the public. 

First: The time is approaching when 
responsibility for creating good public 
relations will be considered an obliga. 
tion on the part of an agency or institu. 
tion serving the people. 

Certain social agencies, private and 
public alike, accept that responsibility 
today. It seems to me there is a lesson 
for us in what occurred as long ago as 
1937 when the State Legislature of 
Pennsylvania wrote provision for public 
relations service into the law that cre. 
ated the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Assistance. 

Second: The time is here when it can 
be demonstrated that good public rela- 
tions is financially profitable — that an 
effective public relations program pays 
off. 

There is, as suggested in the St. Louis 
study mentioned earlier, a very close re- 
lationship between public understanding 
and public support. People devote time, 
thought, and money to causes that they 
know and believe in. 


Job To Do 

Third: We should recognize that 
every social agency, like every business 
and industry, has a job to do to culti- 
vate understanding and goodwill at 
home — among staff and board mem- 
bers. 

Fourth: Social workers and boards of 
directors of social agencies should rea- 
lize that it is within their power to alter 
the course of negative thinking toward 
social welfare. 

It would be wishful thinking to be- 
lieve that even half the responsible 
adults in the usual American community 


2“Families in Trouble,” Earl Lomon Koos, 
King’s Crown Press, New York, 1946. p. 86. 
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know the rich contribution that organ- 
jzed social work is making to better 
health and better living. 

If organized social welfare has not yet 
succeeded in making itself understood to 
the broad American public which, as 
Ralph Blanchard has put it, “does not 
grasp its methods or aims and therefore 
begrudges its cost,” what of the future 
— the immediate future?* 

There are serious implications here 
as we take note of some of the newer 
unsolved problems. 

For instance, the paradox of pros- 
perity and human distress increasing at 
the same time: national income up to 
unprecedented heights while relief costs 
move toward pre-war levels.” 

There is the problem of shifting pop- 
ulation, so familiar to Western States. 
We have, too, an increasing number of 
aged persons and of children. 

Then, there is the problem, especially 
distressing to private welfare, of a lev- 
elling off in giving for philanthropic 
purposes, of increasing difficulty by 
Community Chests to make their goals. 

So it goes. There is no evidence that 
the demands on organized social wel- 
fare — on your own agencies — are 
going to lessen. What are we going to do 
to build public interest and support? 


Start At Home 

One thing is to make fuller use of re- 
sources which are so abundantly avail- 
able. 

Why not start at home — inside your 
own agency, where every good public 
relations program must begin? Survey 
your strengths and weakness: in policy, 
program, and administration. 


Arthur Dunham in the 1947 Social 


1Los Angeles Times, June 18, 1948. 

2Dealt with in the excellent paper, “Current 
Aspects of Social Welfare,” by Davis McEn- 

tire 2 Institute on Government, UCLA, Jan. 
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Work Year Book offers a splendid yard- 
stick for effective social agency admin- 
istration. You probably are familiar 
with it. But among his twelve “princi- 
ples” is one which seems to me to merit 
serious attention of the policy-makers 
and administrators in all agencies. Make 
a clear distinction, he says, between pol- 
icy-making and execution. See to it that 
there are “cooperative and creative rela- 
tionships between board, executive, and 
staff” and “unity of command, that is, 
administrative direction by a single ex- 
ecutive.” 


Creates Confusion 

How many agencies suffer in their 
public relations from well-meaning but 
over-zealous board members anxious to 
help the executives by assuming execu- 
tive responsibility at crucial times. Both 
the board member and executive have 
heavy responsibilities in their respective 
fields. For either to encroach upon the 
other brings down management confus- 
ion that reaches as far as the influence 
of the agency is felt. 

Rather, the board member should be 
helped to assume a role of importance 
second only to his policy-shaping re- 
sponsibility. That is as interpreter of 
the agency: as a key opinion-maker 
whose influence in cultivating goodwill 
is oftentimes beyond measure. 

Indeed, both board and staff consti- 
tute crucial “publics” of the agency, as 
important as outside publics, including 
community groups, clients, other social 
agencies, business and professional peo- 
ple, clergymen, and media of public in- 
formation, among others. 

Self-survey is merely the starting 
point. After that comes cultivation of 
understanding and goodwill of all your 
publics — continually. Most of those 
you want to reach with your story have 
many interests. Competition for atten- 
tion is terrific. In the Los Angeles area 
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alone you will find more than 180 mem- 
ber agencies in the Welfare Council, 
more than 600 major women’s clubs 
(not to mention the hundreds of smaller 
ones), more than 60 men’s service clubs, 
and hundreds of hospitals, schools, fra- 
ternal groups, and other institutions and 
organizations. Virtually all seek public 
interest and support — and so often of 
the same people. 

It is clear that the story has to be good 
and to the point. It can be. The material 
is there. 

Many avenues are open to social 
work. Certainly the media of mass com- 
munication, which know a good story 
when they see it: newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, television, movies. 

Today there is a newly-alerted interest 
in community welfare on the part of 
business and industry. Social work will 
do well to cultivate and utilize it to the 
full. 

Business and industrial organizations 
throughout the nation have come to rec- 
ognize that they not only have responsi- 


bility to promote community welfare 
but that it is good business. Excellent 
how-to-do-it manuals are being prepared 
by industry for industrialists. If you 
have not already done so, you might, for 
instance, look into the Cotton Textile 
Industry’s “Community Relations” book. 
let or the manual put out by the Ameri. 
can Iron and Steel Institute called 
“Elements of A Steel Company’s Com. 
munity Relations Program.” 

Today, we have know-how for the 
job. Public relations tools are being 
hammered out. Some have proved high- 
ly successful. Many are in experimental 
stages. But public relations practitioners, 
psychologists, educators, and other tech. 
nicians are at it. Colleges and universi- 
ties are giving greater attention to 
courses in public relations. It is possible 
now to obtain a bachelor’s degree in 
public relations in at least four recog: 
nized institutions of higher learning. 

The need is here. Opportunity is be- 
fore us. Let us capitalize on opportunity. 


Publicity Isn’t Free 


(Continued from Page 16) 


news man in blaming his “incompetent” 
public relations-publicity officer. 

I offer these suggestions with two ob- 
jectives in mind. 

First, I believe they point toward an 
easier way for public relations agents to 
carry out their proper publicity func- 
tions with better chances of success. 

Second, I know that such a client at- 
titude will improve our relations with 
the editors themselves. 

Public relations men ought to have a 


standing in newspaper offices and radio 
stations comparable to that which law- 
yers enjoy in court. They should be able 


to bring in a client’s news openly, under 
their own names, and have it accepted 
at its face value. They ought not to have 
to sneak it in on the client’s letterhead. 
The first requisite for such standing is 
a high batting average of newsworthy | 
news releases. And that calls for client 


cooperation which, in turn, may mean 
, 


some client education. 
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Opportunities for Women in Public Relations 


By JEAN MOSIER 
Staff Assistant, Evening College, University of Cincinnati 


EVERAL YEARS AGO a secretary, tired of 

her routine work, came to the con- 
clusion that she would like to go into 
public relations work. She took stock of 
her talents and interests, and decided 
her greatest interest lay in the field of 
radio. She quit her job, and mapped out 
her plan of action. She figuratively kept 
knocking on the doors of the various 
radio stations in the vicinity, offering 
her services for any type of clerical or 
routine office work regardless of salary, 
until she was rewarded with employ- 
ment. 

Once employed as a typist, she made 
a point, not only to know the require- 
ments of her own particular job, but 
also to familiarize herself with her im- 
mediate superior’s work. In addition she 
kept those ahead of her cognizant of her 
presence by offering ideas and sugges- 
tions, and being generally helpful. In a 
few very busy years, she zoomed to the 
top of her department, and today enjoys 
an outstanding executive position at a 
commensurate salary. 

This young lady epitomizes oppor- 
tunity. She did not wait for opportunity 
to knock, but went in search of it. While 
her way of creating an opportunity may 
not work for all, her method does dem- 
onstrate that opportunity in public rela- 
tions — as in most professions — de- 
pends upon the ability and initiative of 
the individual to seek aggressively an 
opening, then stake her claim signifying 
her intention of making good, come what 
may. 

The individual who has the fortitude 
to match his ambition will make good in 
any field, just as the lazy, indifferent 
person looking for a snap job at a 


“feast” salary is apt to fume in a rut. 

Public relations being a new field and 
comparatively free of prejudices against 
the effectiveness of women in business, 
which traditionally cling to some of the 
older professions, figuratively has “Wel- 
come Ladies” on its doormat. Having 
come of age at a time when a greater 
degree of recognition is being accorded 
women in business life, public relations 
comes more nearly to offering equal op- 
portunity to women at executive levels 
than perhaps any other profession, ex- 
cepting teaching or nursing. 

In order to get a better conception of 
the innumerable opportunities available 
to women in this field, let’s get a clear 
understanding of the nature of the pub- 
lic relations profession, its purposes and 
functions. 

Many persons still think of public re- 
lations in terms of the high-powered, 
aggressive press agent of a few decades 
ago who left revolving doors spinning 
five times in his wake. 

Public relations is the art — and it is 
an art, because it is the artful applica- 
tion of each worker’s techniques as he 
develops them to his particular activity 
— of imparting or interpreting informa- 
tion to the public in a way which will 
create a favorable impression, reaction, 
and acceptance of the particular project 
being handled. 

In practice, it probably offers the 
worker a larger variety of tasks to re- 
lieve monotony, a greater opportunity to 
exercise and expand his talents and abil- 
ities, a means of giving fuller expression 
to imagination and creative ability, and 
to be of real service to the public, than 
most any other profession. 
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Although the conscious or uncon- 
scious use of public relations dates back 
thousands of years, its use in the mo- 
dern sense is the outgrowth of the study 
of crowd psychology. Public relations 
activity has become so important in our 
competitive economic way of life that it 
has grown into professional stature in a 
span of a little more than twenty-five 
years and has penetrated practically 
every phase of business or social ac- 
tivity. 


Influencing the Public 

The public is seldom aware of the 
public relations worker, but it is thor- 
oughly influenced by his work. Through 
his efficient efforts, great sums are raised 
for such humanitarian agencies as the 
Red Cross and the Community Chest. 
Through his expert handling of indi- 
vidual projects, the public consumes 
vast quantities of Coca-Cola, turns out 
in great numbers for sporting events, 
learns that a civic institution such as 
the symphony or opera is about to fail 
for lack of funds, hears that the town’s 
municipal educational institution can 
serve its educational needs day and 
night. Through the artful handling of the 
various media at the public relations di- 
rector’s command, an unknown ex-serv- 
ice man, unable to find a job, but who 
has one asset — a photogenic profile — 
may turn into a movie swoon-crooner to 
delight the bobby soxers. 

The oil industry illustrates what a 
well-developed public relations program 
may accomplish. Through the press, ra- 
dio, movies, posters, advertising, and 
through the courtesy of its employees, 
the public is never for an instant al- 
lowed to forget what gas and oil can 
mean to its cars and the services the 
company offers — even to supplying it 
with the latest news-casts. When an in- 
dividual drives into a filling station, he 
is greeted courteously. Not only is his 


gas tank replenished, but his oil anj 
tires are checked, and his windshielj 
cleaned with the latest glass cleaner, 
Suggestive selling is subtly applied i 
the guise of offering services and look. 
ing after the customer’s comfort. Road 
maps are supplied and routes charted, 
In all of the company’s services and 
publicity the customer is made to fee 
that the company is operating solely to 
serve him. 

There are any number of reasons why 
the public relations field offers innumer. 
able opportunities for careers to women, 
Consideration of a few will illustrate the | 
growth and expansion of the demand for | 
her services. 

First, and foremost, is the adaptability 
of women to this work. The former “sis. 
ter of the skillet” is probably better 
qualified through her native talents, ten. 
dencies, and temperament, for public re. 
lations work than for any other field. 5 
excepting perhaps the teaching or nurs 
ing professions. She is tactful, ener. 
getic, imaginative, and articulate. She 
has a penchant for detail and is una 
fraid of hard work. She has a high de- , 
gree of human understanding, sympathy, 
and curiosity. Her decades of al 


with social and civic affairs, her ages of 
practice in promoting good family and 
neighborhood relations particularly e 


quip her for public relations practice. 


Women in Top Positions 

Hundreds of women are now engaged 
in this work across the nation, some of 
them in top executive positions. There 
is Hilda Kassell, who has a public rela} 
tions agency in New York specializing | 
in home furnishings; Mae Wagner Car. | 
lysle, President, of the Publicity Club 
of New York, Inc.; Mary Pentland, pub- 
lic relations counsel; Sally Woodward 
and Mabel Flanley, public relations con- 
sultants; Chace Conley, industrial pub- 
lic relations consultant; Sallie Bright, 
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Executive Director, National Publicity 
Council for Health and Welfare Services, 
Inc.; Irene Kuhn, Assistant Director 
of Information, National Broadcasting 
Company; all of New York; and Naomi 
D. White, Executive Secretary, National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Los 
Angeles; Edith Ditmer, Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, San 
Francisco; and many others too numer- 
ous to mention. 

With their graciousness and charm, 
their persuasive powers of speech, their 
unaggressive inquisitiveness, and ability 
to meet with a “soft voice” the “big 
stick” requirements of business, the hun- 
dreds of women engaged in this work 
are giving a good account of themselves. 


PR Field Widespread 

A glance at some of the various pro- 
fessions and industries using public re- 
lations techniques will serve to illustrate 
the magnitude of the field. Practically 
every enterprise, executive or person of 
significance uses public relations coun- 
sel. Big concerns like the Coca Cola 
Company, the Chrysler Corporation, the 
Proctor and Gamble Company, employ 
complex public relations departments 
that stretch like tenacles out into com- 
munities and across nations. Schools, un- 
iversities, governmental representatives 
and departments and agencies, depart- 
ment stores, radio stations, industrial 
manufacturers, social agencies, churches, 
hospitals, labor organizations, newspa- 
pers, fashion manufacturers and design- 
ers, theatres, opera and symphony or- 
ganizations, actors and actresses, all 
make valuable use of public relations 
counsel, 

Public relations is suffering from a 
dearth of adequately trained personnel. 
Women entering at this time have the 
advantage of helping pioneer in the field 
and of assisting in the development of 


high standards. Unhampered by preju- 
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dices, they have freedom of action and 
opportunity for advancement. 

The increasing need of public rela- 
tions is evident on every hand. The time 
was when man could act singly — could 
bargain individually. Growth of popula- 
tion, industry, and institutions, makes it 
necessary for man to act in groups, in 
cooperatives, combines, unions, and a- 
gencies. As these group-acting, group- 
functioning activities come into compe- 
tition, they require a medium to inter- 
pret their aims and purposes to the pub- 
lic in a way which will influence favor- 
able reaction. As our economic system 
continues to expand, to grow more com- 
plex and competitive in nature, the need 
for better public relations will increase 
accordingly. 

Executives in big, little, and medium 
organizations are becoming aware of the 
vital importance of good public rela- 
tions, both internal and external, for 
their organizations. Many are establish- 
ing departments and in some cases pub- 
lishing both internal and external house 
organs as a means of promoting better 
all-around understanding of their pro- 
jects. 


Women’s Influence 
Further opportunities available for 
women in public relations may be seen 
when we examine the following facts. 
Women constitute more than half of the 
population of the United States. They 
own a large share of the nation’s wealth 
and control much of the buying power. 
Manufacturers, distributors, and retail- 
ers need women to interpret to them the 
feminine point of view in the manu- 
facture, sale, and use of foods, «ouse- 
hold furniture, household products and 
appliances, clothing, and automobiles. 
No one can tell a drapery or cooking- 
stove manufacturer what women want 

better than a capable woman. 
There are some fields of public rela- 
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tions enterprise particularly adaptable 
for women just as some are more adapt- 
able to men because of their mechanical 
and technical know-how. Education, 
food, and clothing are good examples 
of a woman’s know-how. The American 
Colleges Public Relations Association 
reports that out of 781 members cur- 
rently enrolled, eighteen per cent are 
women. Some of them are reporting 
sports and many hold executive posi- 
tions. One of the vice-presidents of the 
Association is a woman. 


New Industries 

New industries are coming to the fore 
which require intensive public relations 
to acquaint the public with their merits. 
One of these, which is expanding with 
explosive force, is television. Indications 
are that it will offer countless more op- 
portunities for careers in public rela- 
tions. It will have need of public rela- 
tions counsel to interpret the aims and 
functions of television broadcasting; to 
impress the public with the broad as- 
pects of television as a medium for home 
education and entertainment. It will 
have need of writers for practically 
every department: news, script, house 
organs, pamphlets, letters, advertising, 
and so on. 

Air transportation is another exam- 
ple of an industry which is coming to 
the fore and using public relations ex- 
tensively to gain wider acceptance of its 
services. Welfare organizations are now 
depending almost entirely on public re- 
lations techniques to do their spade 
work in fund raising campaigns. Wo- 
men’s work here is particularly impor- 
tant. Each year more and more women’s 
clubs and organizations are formed. It 
is to them the nation looks for much of 
the charity work done. 

There are a great many more people 
engaged in public relations in various 


fields than are classified as such, and 


those seeking an opportunity in this 
field may end up doing this work but 
labeled with another title. The need for 
public relations services has forced 
many organizations, which are either un. 
willing to admit the need, or whose bud. 
gets are unable to support the traffic 
of a public relations director as a plus, 
to employ public relations techniques; 
therefore they assign this work to some. 
one listed in another capacity. Some. 
times these employees are referred to as 
a publicity writer, the editor of the com. 
pany’s publication, assistant manager, 
and so on. 

For example, in Cincinnati, it is 
known that ninety-nine women are en- 
gaged in public relations work as fol- 
lows: daily papers, 28; weekly, 6; Ne- 
gro papers, 4; industrial and house or- 
gans, 15; radio, 5; agencies and organi- 
zations, 26; miscellaneous, 12; educa- 
tional, 3. Just how many are doing 
public relations work with their right 
hand and something else with the left is 
not known, but it is variously estimated 
at two to four times as many. 


Qualifications 

The neophyte wants to know the qual- 
ifications for work in this field. The fol- 
lowing is a fairly complete list, but it 
isn’t expected that one person will have 
all. One’s stock of qualifications may be 
added to or expanded with experience 
and practice. 

First. An interest in people. The pub- 
lic relations worker should have a like- 
able, friendly personality, and liking for 
people and an endless patience in deal- 
ing with them. 

Second. Ability to write. The person 
who doesn’t have the desire to write may 
find her ability to advance definitely 
hampered. Since writing is a major re- 
quirement, she should cultivate a liking 
for it. 

Third. Originality. The public rela- 
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tions worker will be working with ideas 
and will have need of imagination and 
ingenuity in tackling old problems in 
new ways. She is the enthusiastic type 
who, when she learns to direct and util- 
ize her imagination and to develop her 
ingenuity, will make a good public re- 
lations worker. 

Fourth. Salesmanship. The worker in 
this field should have a fair amount of 
ability to sell her ideas and to create 
ideas in what she is selling. 

Fifth. Love of work. She will be 
called upon to work all hours of the 
day and night. If she loves her work it 
will prove a constant adventure. 

In a recent newspaper article, Louis 
Bromfield discussed the theme of choos- 
ing one’s life work. He said that it was 
one of the tragedies of man that he often 
chooses a vocation merely to make a 
living. Such a person goes through life 
in a mechanical, routine fashion, per- 
forming the tasks required of his par- 
ticular work, living a kind of humdrum 
existence, and wondering what living 
was all about. 

Mr. Bromfield pointed out that people 
who choose the right profession live 
more happy, satisfying lives. 


And, Further ... 


Sixth. Tact, and Good Judgment. In 
her relations with the public the worker 
will be dealing with all types of people 
and should have a knowledge of how 
the human mind works. She should be 
able to view a situation from many angles, 
select the most logical solution and fol- 
low it through to a conclusion. She 
should be amenable to change and to be 
able to adapt herself quickly to the con- 
stant demands made of her. 

Seventh. Pleasing manner. The con- 
cern the worker represents will often be 
judged by her conduct and appearance. 
She should always present a pleasing, 
poised appearance. 
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Eighth. Accuracy and Integrity. A 
public relations program must be sound- 
ly built and based on facts to be suc- 
cessful, to inspire confidence and respect 
for its product or service. The risk of 
fooling the public or being dishonest 
with it is too great to take. 

Ninth. Courage. The field requires 
people who will stand for the principles 
and policies which are believed to be in 
the best interests of the general public 
and the client. 

Tenth. Articulation. It has been said 
that the pen is mightier than the sword, 
and no place is this truer than in public 
relations. Public relations is the business 
of communicating ideas. Articulation 
therefore becomes the cutting edge of 
the sword in this business. 

As for training, a college education is 
desirable but not essential. However, the 
college graduate who has a broad gen- 
eral cultural background will find it 
easier to get a foothold in the field. The 
public relations worker will be called 
upon to carry out many activities and 
to use various media in her work: per- 
haps to write good news releases for the 
press and radio, handle direct mail 
campaigns, to make or direct layouts of 
posters, advertising, and pamphlets, to 
edit a house organ, to write annual re- 
ports, to speak at civic functions, to ar- 
range dinners and speeches. 

She should have some knowledge of 
the writing, arrangement, and staging of 
radio shows. She should know how to 
plan, conduct, and interpret surveys. 
She should know the use and limitations 
of such mechanical devices as multi- 
graph, mimeograph, and multilith. 

The listing of these qualifications 
does not mean that she has to be an ex- 
pert at all of them, but she should be on 
familiar terms with most of them. 

How does the novice get into the pub- 
lic relations field? That is the $64 ques- 
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Weleome to New Wembers 


The Executive Committee of the Public Relations Society of America, Inc., 
meeting in official session, unanimously elected to membership in the Society the 
following individuals: 

e 


ELECTED TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 
Cummings, Glenn H.—Proprietor, Glenn H. Cummings, Detroit, Michigan. 


Deegan, Thomas J., Jr.—Vice President and Director of Public Relations, Chesa. 
peake & Ohio Railway Co. and President, Federation for Railway Progress, 
New York City. 


Fetherston, Thomas C.—Assistant Manager, General Publicity Department, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, New York City. 


MacLaury, Bruce K.—Director of Public Relations and Advertising, Bigelow. 
Sanford Carpet Company, Inc., New York City. 


McGoldrick, James L.—Vice President, Fred Eldean Organization, New York 
City. 


Niles, Philip B.—Public Relations Director, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Norris, Dwight W.—Manager, Public Relations, New York, New Haven & Hart- ( 
ford Railroad Company, New York City. | 


Renegar, Horace Calvin—Director of Public Relations, Tulane University, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 


Trepagnier, William J.—Editor, Automobile Club of Michigan, Detroit, Mich. 
Willier, Robert A.—Partner, Robert A. Willier & Associates, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Wilson, Roy K.—Assistant Director, Division of Press & Radio Relations, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


Wright, Hugh W.—Director of Public Relations, Armco Steel Corporation, } 
Middletown, Ohio. 


~ 


( 
ELECTED TO ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP ( 
| 


Bailey, Gertrude E.—New York Representative Industrial and Public Relations, 
Monsanto Chemical Company, New York City. 


Bateman, J. Carroll—Public Relations Representative, The Baltimore and Ohio > 


Railroad Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Chester, John F.—Director of Public Relations, Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, 
New York. 
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Hauser, M. S.—Manager, Public Relations Department, The Ohio Oil Company, 
Findlay, Ohio. 


Keith, David L.—President, David L. Keith & Company, Peoria, Illinois. 


McCammond, Donald B.—Assistant to Director, Industrial & Public Relations, 
in charge of Eastern Operations, Monsanto Chemical Company, Everett, Mass. 


POSTINGS 


7 By-laws of the Society require that applications for membership be posted 
at least 30 days before they are submitted to the Board of Directors or to the 
Executive Committee for approval. Active members desiring to comment on the 
following applicants should write the Eligibility Committee, Public Relations 
Society of America, Inc., 525 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


CAIN, PAUL—District Representative, Fred Eldean Organization, Inc., Dallas, 
Texas. Sponsors: George Kirksey and Ayres Compton. 


CHURCHILL, CLAIRE WARNER—Director of Public Relations, Northwest Hos- 
pital Service (Oregon Blue Cross), Portland, Oregon. Sponsors: D. L. Calli- 
crate and J. M. Stewart. 


COATES, CHARLES B.—Vice President and General Manager, Citizens Commit- 
tee for Reorganization of the Executive Branch of the Federal Government, 
New York City. Sponsors: W. Howard Chase and Pendleton Dudley. 


HERBST, MARGARET—Public Relations Chief, Associated Bulb Growers of 
Holland, New York City. Sponsors: Charles B. Konselman and L. Rohe Walter. 


HILLARD, ROBERT E.—Partner, Fleishman, Hillard and Associates, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Sponsors: Alfred Fleishman and Thomas W. Parry. 


MOYNAHAN, JOHN F.—Associate, Verne Burnett Associates, New York City. 
Sponsors: Verne Burnett and Averell Broughton. 


PLACE, R. FULLERTON—Public Relations Counsellor, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Sponsors: Thomas W. Parry and J. Handly Wright. 


*RAMSPECK, ROBERT—Executive Vice President, Air Transport Association of 
America, Washington, D. C. Sponsors: Richard B. Hall, J. Raymond Bell and 
Paul L. Selby. 


* Recommended by the Eligibility Committee for election to Active Membership under the 
provision of the By-laws that the Board of Directors may, by three-fourths vote, waive the 
five-year requirement provided the applicant meets all other qualifications. 
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WHEELER, CRAWFORD—Second Vice President, Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, New York City. Sponsors: Russell S. Sims and W. Howard 


Chase. 
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LEBO, EDWARD—Assistant Public Relations Director, United States Rubber ‘ Chi 
Company, New York City. Sponsors: Russell Wilks and Harold Burson. a 
SANDT, WALTER—Account Executive, Fred Eldean Organization, Inc., New ! Salt 
York City. Sponsors: Fred Eldean and Ralph W. Bugli. — 
SAVAGE, JOE W.—Executive Director, National Foundation for Infantile Paraly. ~ 

sis, Inc., New York City. Sponsors: Edwin R. Leibert and Sallie E. Bright. 
WATSON, BRUCE—Assistant Director of Public Relations, General Foods Cor- jy, 
poration, New York City. Sponsors: W. Howard Chase and Abbott Washbum, } ox 
Opportunities for Women = 
(Continued from Page 37) , alt L 
viLLIA} 
tion. The college graduate cannot expect range from $25 to $200 a week. Girls a 
to doff her mortar board and step into who begin at the bottom of the ladder |\xw: 
a top public relations job. It takes even by taking clerical and minor positions | «0! 
an experienced public relations worker usually earn from $25 up a week. Skill = r 
a year to become acquainted with all the in writing and speaking will usually rate — Pitts 
policies and aims of a company before a higher salary and speed progress. The |, _ 


he or she is worth much to the company 
as a public relations adviser. 

Anyone aspiring to enter this field 
should get some good practical experi- 
ence by serving an apprenticeship in a 
minor capacity in public relations or in 
a related field. Surveys have shown that 
the majority of people have arrived at 
the top through advertising, newspaper, 
and publicity experience. 

As for remuneration — that depends 
on ability and importance of the indi- 
vidual to his organization or client. Pub- 
lic relations workers usually land in top 
executive positions because they are in a 
position to learn every phase of the bus- 
iness for which they are conducting pub- 
lic relations. Salaries, sometimes re- 
ferred to as “feast or famine” salaries, 


individual working as a public relations 4 Unive 
counselor, director, or adviser, may earn | (i 
from $3,000 to $8,000 a year with an poe 
occasional $10,000 thrown in for rough sami 
age. VEREL! 
Equally compensating with financial — 
returns is the knowledge that the same \ Ho 
qualifications which equip you for suc: | — 
cessful personal living are the same ba- 
sic qualities that are required for work 


in public relations. Therefore, the prep- »; 
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arations for such a career may be help: Sand 
ful to you in all phases of your life. Beg 

There are tremendous opportunities ; <,,, 
with tremendous futures in this field. 

Women have the ability and essential co 
characteristics to do the work. Argu | Chic; 
ments to the contrary are pure 
ganda. New 
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Doremus and Company 


New York City 


MAXWELL E. BENSON, Vice President (Southern) 


General Shoe Corporation 


Nashville 
LEE TRENHOLM, Vice President (Canada) 
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RicHArD B. HALL, Secretar) 
Richard B. Hall & Associates 
Washington, D. C. 
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DRAPER 

American Meat Institute 
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ILTON FAIRMAN 

The Borden Company 
New York City 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 
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SAMUEL D. Fuson 


The Kudner Agency 
New York City 


RoBERT R. Gros 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
San Francisco 


Rex F. HarRtow 


Public Relations Institute of 
the West, San Francisco 


ALLAN HERRICK 


Security First National Bank 
Los Angeles 


W. D. Hines 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


GorDOoN D. HULME 


Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 
Montreal 

E. Jupp 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron 


WiLtiAM D. KENNEDY 


Ford Motor Company 
Dearborn, Michigan 


ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 


Wayne University 
Detroit 


Burns W. LEE 


Rexall Drug Company 
Los Angeles 


Ep LipscoMB 


National Cotton Council 
of America, Memphis 


Boyp M. McKrown 


Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church, Nashville 


HENRY E. NorTH 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
San Francisco 


ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 
ABBOTT WASHBURN 


Ropert S. PEARE 
General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

JOHN E. PIcKET1 
California Farmes 
San Francisco 

VirGit L. RANKIN 
School of Public Relations 
Boston University, Boston 

CONGER REYNOLDS 
Standard Oil Company 
Chicago 

F. L. Rice 
Phillips Petroleum Company 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 

O. Ripincs 
Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth 

LEE TRENHOLM 
Provincial Paper, Ltd. 
Toronto 

CLEMENT E. Trout 
Oklahoma A & M College 
Stillwater 

FRANKLYN WALTMAN 
Sun Oil Company 
Philadelphia 

WASHBURN 
General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis 

PauL G. WEAVER 
Public Relations Counsel 
Seattle 

G. WERNER 
Procter & Gamble Company 
Cincinnati 

J. HANDLY WRIGHT 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
St. Louis 
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if you’ve a notion 


to tell the nation 


FEATURE is a tool for the PR man. Write a feature, plan a story — and 
FEATURE gets it before every important editor in one operation. 5,638 in all. 
Significant newspapers and magazines, syndicates and house organs, are in- 
cluded in the distribution — also newsreels, radio and TV stations, the industrial 
and foreign press, leading feature writers and book publishers. Through 
FEATURE your story — including photos —is presented to every major outlet 
in the United States and Canada. A copy of FEATURE will be sent on 
request. Address Central Feature News, Times Tower, Times Square, New York. 
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